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FOREWORD 


number of Tue EvancericaL we enter 
upon our twentieth year, “ according to the good hand of our 
God upon us’ 

The original Joint-Editors of the Quanrznty, i in their Seine 
word to Volume I, made grateful reference to various circum- 
stances which encourages! them “ to cherish the conviction that 
the good hand of God has been with us in the planning and 
launching of this undoubtedly formidable enterprise’. At the 
beginning of Volume XX, we who have entered into their 
labours think with gratitude of their far-sighted faith and sense 
of the need of the time which impelled them to embark on this 
venture; and desire to make public acknowledgment of thanks 
to God for His continuous blessing and guidance thus far. 
The faith of the founders has been abundantly vindicated, and 
we look ahead with confidence, assured that our QuarTERLY 
has still, under God, a useful service to perform for His Kingdom. 

_ Our thanks, too, must go to all friends of the Quarrzr.y 
—to contributors and subscribers (not least to those readers 
who from time to time express friendly and helpful appreciation 
and criticism), and to others whose very practical interest in 
our wotk helps us to maintain this witness for the truth of the 
Gospel. Such generous co-operation as we have hitherto received 
from them all gives us great cause, as we go forward into our 
twentieth year, to thank God and take courage. 


THE INCARNATION 


Tue Incarnation has been the central doctrine of Christianity 
for the past fifty years or more, during which period it has 
almost completely displaced the doctrine of Atonement from its 
position at the heart of the Christian Gospel. This has led to 
certain weaknesses in the exposition of Christianity which will 
be remedied only by restoring the Atonement to its rightful 
place of centrality. That is not now our concern, however, but 
rather the nature of the Incarnation, as that great fact has been 
popularly interpreted during our own period. 

_ One of the main reasons for the overwhelming emphasis 
placed upon the Incarnation was the interest in Man aroused 
by the scientific discoveries of the nineteenth century and in 
particular by the theory of evolution. The spotlight of history 
was narrowed into the microscope held by science over the 
New World which was—Man. Not unnaturally, the result of 
this interest was felt in the religious sphere—not so much in > 
the heated controversies between the ‘“‘ Fundamentalists ” and 
the “‘ Progressives ”’ as to the divine right of scientists to follow 
the truth, but on a far deeper level of critical thinking. Here, 
in the depths of Christian thought, below the stormy surface 
of the intellectual seas, a change in the attitude to Christ was 
taking place. The emphasis upon man and his nature awakened 
a corresponding interest in the nature of Christ—and from the 
same standpoint as that from which man was examined. Man 
had discovered a new method of self-examination, and as with 
all new tools, he believed that this one was infallible. It could 
show him what was in man, and so lead to a new era of self- 
perfection. That being so, it could hardly be long before the 
thought should occur that it would be no sacrilege to examine. 
the One who alone had shown what man could become. In 
Him men could see not only the pinnacle of man’s greatness, but, 
with the help of the new method, might also discover the means 
by which that perfect Manhood could be attained by others. 

It was by no means strange that the theory of Evolution 
should lead to the idea of Christ as the Ideal Man—Man as 
he would be at the peak of his development. So, in this subtle 
way, the doctrine of Incarnation was ensnared by this new 
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theory. We can see to-day how many Christians came to believe 
that it was the purpose of Christ’s life on earth to show what 
it was possible for man to become when he would be full 

and would have rid himself of all his —> and nightly 
ordered bis life accordingly. 

The examination of Christ’s earthly life gradually went to 
such a point that it may be said without exaggeration that the 
carnal aspect began to obscure the Incarnation. The import- 
ance of the historic Christian doctrine came to consist not in 

_ the fact that He was the Word of God, and God’s Only Son, 
but that He was perfect Man, the pattern of goodness and 
holiness, meekness, righteousness and love. Indeed, we do not 
unjustly depict the situation by saying that many believe, even 
to-day, that Christ’s excellence in these virtues is so evident 
~ that. there is little need to mention His divinity, or to concern 
themselves with miracles and transfiguration and literal resur- 
rection in order to substantiate His uniqueness. 

That there is some truth in what lies behind this stand- 
point we must admit. But that is certainly not the Incarnation 
we find in the pages of the New Testament. There, the primary 
fact is that Christ has come from God. It is that fact above all, 
above even the intrinsic self-evident goodness of Christ’s life, 
that gives authority and value to all that Christ does and says. 
The Incarnation is not a puzzle, as though God had set out to 
tease men’s intellects and have them at last guess that God 
exists, and that He is like Jesus of Nazareth. God came amongst 
men in His Son Jesus Christ because He wanted men to know 
Him and understand Him, to see Him in His activities, \to 
have the pleasure of His fellowship and the certainty of His 
greatness and glory. Christ reveals God, and makes clear the 
claims of His will. The New Testament cannot be understood, 
nor the Gospel rightly interpreted, except from the standpoint 
that Christ is the Incarnation of God, and not merely an example 
of the perfect Man. 

. The four Gospels are not a part of the literature of man’s 
search for God; they are the story of God’s sojourn amongst 
men in His Son. 

It follows from this that we must stress this point: every- 
thing that Christ did and said, as well as what He was in 
Himself—down to the smallest details——was intended by Christ to 
throw light on the nature, character and will of God. Christ’s | 
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purpose was to reveal God in all those aspects of Him which > 
are of importance to man, because God wants man to under- 
stand Him fully, as a worshipper and friend and child ought | 
to understand God, the loving Father. 

__ Therefore every part of Christ's ministry is filled with 
divine significance. Nothing is without meaning, but all is part 
of the light which God shines upon Himself through Christ. 
The Gospels are full of this divine light. Let us consider the 
minuteness of this revelation. | 
_ The words of Jesus do not raise much cause for dispute 
from this angle. All parties within the Church, from Unitarians 
to Roman Catholics, agree that Christ’s words proclaim truths 
possessing divine content. His parables, and Beatitudes, His 
preaching and His answers to questioners, all provide guidance 
which cannot be equalled regarding the nature of God and 
_ the duty of man. 

Every Christian sect also claims that Christ performed great 
works of healing and liberation upon many unfortunate men 
and women, and admits that He possessed greater power than 
anyone else, because He was without sin, and so had greater 
authority than men guilty of sin. In short, fairly general assent 
is given to the belief that Christ revealed God’s nature in such > 
words and actions. When Christ healed the sick, He revealed 
God as Healer; when Christ pitied, He revealed God as merciful; 
when He pronounced forgiveness, Christ made gaa what is 
true also of God. 

But observe that all these admissions do not rise in any 
degree above what is Aumanly possible. All that we have noted 
so far, as being accomplished by Christ, might also be within 
the power of another perfect, sinless man, should such a one 
exist in the future. And when we come to the question of 
. miracles, the recorded supernatural acts of Christ, we find that 
they are a prohibitive stumbling-block. Miracles such as Christ 
' Walking on the Sea, Feeding the Multitude, and Raising the 
Dead, are unacceptable, not because they can be disproved 
(indeed, few, if any of them can be, even after several 
_ tions of Higher and Lower Criticism), but because they are. 
inconsistent with a particular theory of Incarnation which is 
held by many. That theory maintains that there is nothing in 
Christ’s nature which is not also part of the perfect man. The 
revelation in Christ is a revelation of the natural and human, 
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in its perfect state—and not a revelation of the Divine. It 
follows from this that everything in the Gospel story of Christ 
which appears to pass the limit of rational possibility, i.e. 
_ what is deemed possible to the Ideal Man, must be discarded 
as historically untrue. It is for this reason that so many people 
have denied to Christ attributes such as omniscience and omni- 
potence, not on grounds of evidence but as the result of belief 
in a particular theory. ie | 
What is the New Testament evidence on this point? __ 
“ For in him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily,” 
“* For it pleased the Father that in him should all fullness dwell.” 
Not the fullness of man, but the fullness of God. Simular state- 
ments could be quoted from almost every writer in the New 
Testament in support of these comprehensive examples, which 
are the expressions of the judgment of the Early Church—the 
Church which knew Christ in the flesh. ; 
But it is the Gospels which give us the full meaning ofthe 
nature of the Incarnation. Do we find there a description of 
the perfect man—the Ideal Man? Is Christ shown there as 
merely a balanced, reasonable being, full of human virtues? 
That is there, certainly, but how much more? What of the 
inexplicable strangeness which startled everyone? What of the 
irresistible authority He displayed? The Gospels are full of 
people’s amazement and astonishment in His presence. Such 
phrases as “‘ What is this . . .?” “Whoisthis. ..?” 
occur too often to need reference. They denote the effect 
which Christ produced on His hearers—the effect of His 
authority in word and deed. The evidence of the Gospels is 
that this authority was the quality most characteristic of Him. 
Christ’s authority was a divine authority, and part of His 
‘mission on earth was to reveal the power of that authority. 
True, He revealed God as love, righteousness, and gentleness. 
But the power behind His revelation of these is His aushority. 
Everything He said and did stands upon the absoluteness 
of His authority. He did not reveal detached truths—He 
revealed truths which His authority stamped as eternal and 
absolute. And the method of His authority is seen in His 
_ substitution of the act for the word: “And the Word was 
made fiesh.”” The word may say that God forgives. More 
than one prophet spoke that word—but the overburdened soul 
demands a fact to prove its truth, the word is not enough. 
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_ Christ came to the sinner and spoke, “Son, thy sins are for- 
given thee’. And before he could think or doubt, that sinner 
was standing on his feet, healed and free. It was not the word 
_ that set him free, but the imperative authority behind it, which 
_ made anything but obedience impossible. “‘ But that ye may 
know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins ”’: 
that is not a human prerogative, but God’s own authority in 
action. That is the incarnation of forgiveness—a fact, not a 
principle. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the purpose of the more 
striking examples of _ Christ’s authority—the outstanding 


miracles ? | 
Christ wished to reveal certain truths about God which 


_ neither words, nor any of the ordinary means of action could. 


possibly express. So He had to create new channels of expres- 
sion, where existing ones were inadequate. These new channels 
were the so-called “‘ supernatural ” miracles which have proved 
such a hindrance to the faith of many. These miracles are the 
incarnation of truths which either could not be, or would only 
inadequately be, revealed through the exi8ting media. The 
“fullness of the Godhead” could not be conveyed to men 
_merely by means of words, therefore it must be done through 
acts—new acts. And these new acts portray truths which are 
beyond the power of man even at his hypothetical perfect state. 
_ Let us take two or three examples. 


What of the truth that God is Creator, and Lord of Creation? 
This surely is the tremendous truth which Christ reveals in» 


the incident of the quelling of the Wind and the Sea—when 


the storm obeyed Him. There Christ acts as God, in His lord- 


ship over one part of His creation—and Christ acts this before 
the eyes of men. It is an act proving the truth that God is 
Creator, and Ruler of the natural elements. The story of Christ 
walking on the sea is similar in meaning. It shows, in the 
presence of men, the indisputable authority of God over all 


material things—the absolute authority which extends to the - 


utmost limits ot the Universe. 
It may be objected that such acts are unnecessary. Not so, 


for they reveal God in a manner which none could doubt, and | 


facts about God which could be revealed in no other way. But 
of what use are such works? They give certainty of God’s 
Lordship in His universe. But apart from that, they reveal 


~ 
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God Himself, and show what He is like, and it is God’s wish 
that men should know Him and know Him well, as one friend 
knows another, not only in those qualities which may be usefu/ 
or necessary in their relationship. We know many things about 
our friends which have no utilitarian value—but they disclose 
_ something of their nature—and we feel closer to them because 
of what we know. So all truth about God brings the believer 
into greater intimacy with Him. 

Another example is the Raising of the Dead. There are 
definite instances of this: the daughter of Jairus, the widow 
of Nain’s son, and Lazarus. Christ, in doing these great works, 
wished to show men some tremendous truth. Surely it was that 
He wished to set the seal of historical certainty upon the hope 
that there was One who was able to give life, and make the. 
dead live again. In these incidents Christ gives visible and 
credible proof of God’s power to overcome death. The question 
of immortality surely took on a lightér and more hopeful aspect 
for all those who saw Christ actually cancel the authority and 
power of death. God is seen as the Lord of time and eternity, 
announcing in facts, “I am the resurrection and the Life”’. 
And if we were to seek further significance in the restoration 
of Lazarus to earthly life, we may add that he was Jesus’ friend 
_ —and are not the privileges of those who love God even greater 
still? Could God leave His loved ones in the grip of death? 
Love must bestow or create Life—that is\ts nature; and God 
is Love. God, surely, will not leave those/He loves, and who 
love Him, in the grave—He will raise them up into life with 
Him, beyond the gates of death. The friendship of Christ and 
Lazarus, in fact, cannot be destroyed or broken by death. Rather, 
every hindrance is overcome, that they may come together 
again. 

As a final, example let us take the miracle of the Feeding 
of the Multitude. The story of the feeding of the five thousand, 
for instance, is full of suggestions arising directly out of the 
context. Christ sees the need of the people, and reveals that 
He has more than enough to satisfy them, since they have 
come to Him. This happens even when the supply seems at 
first sight inadequate. With Christ in charge of the situation, 
everything is changed. The amazing act takes us back to the 
Divine Giver and Supporter of life. He will provide, for He 
knows His work. When He does the sharing, man’s little is 
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turned into sufficiency. With trust in Him, life becomes more 
orderly—and we see the multitude sitting down quietly—and 
all are provided for. ‘‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” — 

Whatever the interpretation we put on the details, this 
miracle shows us God, the Creator of the world and all its 
' produce, at work as it were filling the tables with sufficient 
for men’s needs. Men see Him, for once, actually at work 
creating and providing, through the blessed hands of Christ 
His Son—and they know Him there as He is, the Almighty 
God, Lord of Heaven and earth. 

Christ is not a pactial incarnation, but—" He who hath 
seen me hath seen the Father’’. Behind all His acts, God is 
manifest: His greatness, His love, His omnipotence, His mercy. 
The full glory of God, for the sake of man. 

Is this the Incarnation that we see? Or are we in danger 
of undoing the Incarnation, and setting a human Christ in its 
place? Christ was completely human, and none were more 
aware of that than those who were His friends on earth. But 
when He exercised His authority they were filled with awe. 
Even His enemies were forced to explain Him in terms of the 
supernatural: ‘‘ He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of the 
_ devils casteth he out devils.’’ All merely human explanations 
were inadequate. Others said, as the light began to dawn upon 
them-—“ God hath visited His people”. He revealed and’ 
exercised authority, before men’s eyes, over sickness, evil spirits, 
over death, the elements of nature, and over sin. Divinity flashed 
out in His authoritative word. He was man, until He com- 
manded: He commanded with the authority of God, and all 
things obeyed Him. 

We cannot solve the mystery of the “two natures”. But 
when we look on Christ we see God, for in Him dwells the - 
fullness of the Godhead. 

Joun Baker. 


Bailey, 
Yorks. 
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THE ROCK AND THE STONES 


*Thow art the Son Of ‘the 
Living God ”; Jesus answered, “ Thou art a Stone and on this 
Rock I will build my Church”. In this antiphon the title 
Christ is balanced with the Rock; the living Rock on which 
the Son will build his Congregation, the renewed Israel, which 
will be raised from the dead. This new Israel is first embodied 
in Jesus, the Servant, the only begotten Son; then in all who 
by faith become members of his body. 

I heartily agree with the main thesis of Mr. Warren in 
Tue Evanoeticat Quarter_y for July, 1947; but I think the 
just contention that the play on Pemros and Petra cannot have 
been present in Aramaic should be met more boldly than by 
an appeal to a distinction which might have been indicated by 
the gender of the pronoun, “ shis Rock” (Kepha). As to the 
Syriac versions I would call attention to Dalman’s dictum 
(Fesus-Feshua, p. 25): “ Both Syriac translations endeavour to 
render the holy original Greek text as literally as possible. ” 
Our inferences therefore as to the words used by Christ must 
be based upon the Greek. But if Rome appeals to Aramaic, 
to Aramaic let it go. 

I am the last person to wish to turn away from a play on 
words in names: I think it is a very significant guide in the 
O.T., and that Jesus, in whom the Prophets were fulfilled, 
would gladly have taken any opportunity to use it. But He 
could not use it in this case, for there was no possibility in 
Aramaic for a play, but only for a bald repetition, which would 
have clouded rather than illuminated His meaning. } 

At first sight the Roman appeal to Aramaic in support of 
its Petrine claim appears plausible, if one accepts the monstrous 
addition that what is said to Peter is said also to the Bishops 
of Rome. If Jesus said, “ Thou art Kepha and on this, Kepha 
I will build ’’, it is natural to infer that He identifies Peter with 
the Rock foundation. All other considerations are against it, 
but the actual words seem to require this interpretation; 
“Thou art Peter and on this Peter I build”. There could 
have been no play on words, nor contrast between stone 
and rock. — 
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Why then does the Evangelist make such a play and con- 
' trast appear in Greek? He might have written 2étem, which 
would mean, “‘ Thou art a stone and on this stone I will build ’’. 
This would seem a more reasonable thing for Jesus to have 
said than “‘ Thou art a rock and on this rock I will build”’. 
But the Greek does not properly represent either of these. 
Why then should it be assumed that the Aramaic repeated 
kepha? It is plain that Jesus said “ Thou art Kepha” (= Petros, 
a stone; cf. John i. 42); it seems probable then that 2érga 
(rock) represents the Aramaic ##r, which is akin to the Hebrew 
tsér, the word frequently used for the Rock as a symbol for 
God. The word #ér occurs in Dan. ii. 35, 45, where it is 
translated “‘ mountain ”’, with ‘‘ rock ’’ as an alternative in R.V. 
margin. The stone cut without hands became the great Rock- 
- Mountain of the Kingdom of God, which filled the whole 
earth; an idea which seems akin to the prophecy of Isa. ii= 
_ Mic. iv, where the Mountain of Zion is exalted above all the 
hills, and all peoples flow into it. The connexion of Stone and 
Rock is not the only point of similarity between Dan. ii and 
Matt. xvi; for the stone cut without hands signifies the same idea 
as Petros, to whom “ flesh and blood has not revealed ”’ the 
mystery of the Kingdom, “ but my Father who is in Heaven ”’. 
The faith of Peter, the first stone, will become the faith of the 
universal Church, for it is the expression of the word of God 
which stands for ever. That stone, like the stone which Jacob 
anointed, will become Bethel, the House of God’s Presence 
on earth, that Temple which is the Body of Christ. 

The sequence could be observed. Jesus first asks, ‘‘ Who 
do men say that the Son of Man is?” Then, ‘“ Who say ye 
that I am?” and then says: “On this Rock I will build.” 
“Son of Man ”’ is reminiscent of Daniel’s vision, in which the 
_ Son of Man is Israel personified, the Kingdom of God, which 
consists of Christ and his Saints as one Body. This is identical 
in substance with the stone cut without hands which became 
a great mountain, superseding the world-empires. As Jesus 
speaks of Himself in the third person as the Son of Man, so 
_ He speaks of Himself in the third person as this Rock. [For 
the form of the sentence one may compare “ Destroy shis Temple 
and in three days J will raise it up” (John ii. 19, 21).] “I, 
Jesus the Son of Man will build on Myself, the Christ the 
Son of God.” In addition to the reference to Daniel there is 
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a still clearer reference to Isa. viii and xxviii. Chapter viii 
first insists on Immanuel as the fundamental truth which will 
stand sure. The Lord of Hosts, manifest as Immanuel, will 
be-a sanctuary, and a stone of stumbling and rock of offence. 
Isa. xxvill. 13 repeats the words about stumbling: “ and they 
shall be broken and snared and taken”. Then in v. 16: ““ Behold 
I lay a foundation on Zion a stone: a stone proved, a corner 
stone; precious foundation founded: he that believes firmly shall ' 
not haste” (cf. viii. 17). Perhaps this implies also, “ he that 
makes sure’”’, i.e. the Architect or Master-Builder, shall not 
haste. This is followed by a warning to the unbelieving rulers. 
of Jerusalem that their covenant with death and agreement 
with Sheol shall not stand; which has an obvious bearing on 
“the gates of Sheol shall not prevail against’ my con- 
gregation. 

The natural ballets from all this is that the Prophet and 
Christ both had in mind the Sacred™Rock of Mount Zion in 
the Temple precincts, as a symbol of the truth of Immanuel, 
the Eternal God revealed as with us; the truth fulfilled in the 
Son of Man whom Peter had recognised as the Eternal Christ, 
the Son of God. The Son of God is of one substance with the 
Father, the Rock. The disciple, in so far as he is regenerated, 
becomes a partaker of the Divine Nature. The stone firmly 
cemented to its foundation grows into the same eennare ¢ as 
the Rock. 

We return to the question: If Jesus said “* Thou art Kepha, 
and upon this Tér I will build my congregation ”’, why does 
the Evangelist make a play upon words appear in Greek? The 
answer is plain. He could mot avoid it. If the saying is to be 
translated into Greek the name inevitably becomes Pesros; no © 
evangelist ever uses Kephas except in John i. 42, where he 
finds it necessary to explain that it “is by interpretation Petros 
(Stone)”". Such a parenthesis would have been intolerably 
clumsy in Matt. xvi. Obviously Af@og is out of the question 
in either context; it was necessary to use the name by which | 
the Apostle was known to Greek-speaking Christians. But 
then shere is no word available for rock that could be used in Greek 
prose except petra. It is thus not the likeness but the difference 
between petros and petra which is significant. The Evangelist 
has done the best in his power to distinguish between the two 


words and to represent the — stone and the 
JNION SuMINARY 
New York 
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Rock. For it is a simple fact that in normal Greek no trans- 
lator would ever represent pesros in English except as stone, 
or petra by anything but rock. It is not the Evangelist’s fault 
that his Greek has indeed proved a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence. Apart from the preposterous Petrine claims 
of Rome the matter is quite simple. Peter was plainly the first 
foundation stone to be laid upon the Eternal Rock-foundation 
which lay beneath the New Covenant. He certainly was not 

Mr. Warren rightly says, “‘ Rock in the O.T. is a synonym 
for God”. One possible exception is in Isa. li. 1 f., where it 
is usually taken as referring to Abraham. I question this inter- 
pretation. But be it so, the Father of the Faithful is a unique 
_ person (not one of Twelve Patriarchs like Peter among Twelve 
Apostles, but the one Arch-patriarch of Israel). 

“Rock” is a title for God, as manifesting His help and 

salvation on earth for Israel: and “‘ that Rock was Christ ”’. 
In Isa. viii. ro—-16 the Rock and Stone seem definitely associated 
with God as Immanuel. It is at least suggestive that verse 16 
may be read, “ The Rock a testimony to seal the love among 
My disciples”. The Rock on which the Son of the Living 
God will build His Congregation is “ the Name’’, the revela- 
tion of the Divine Substance, Jesus the Christ. His Congre- 
gation is the New Israel: “‘ and the Gates of Sheol shall not 
prevail against it’’. | 

This intuition which Peter had expressed by inspiration 
from the Father (speaking as he often did on impulse without. 
thought) was this: Jesus, although He was only doing the 
work of the Servant (rejected of men, to the Jews a stumbling 
block) and not the works of the Christ, the King of all nations, 
yet was indeed the Christ. (Matt. xi. 1-6 may be profitably 
compared. Was John perplexed as to whether Jesus was Elijah?) 
Although Peter had only seen the acorn, in a flash of timeless 
inspiration he saw it as the oak. For Jesus was the Christ in 


2“ The Rock ye hewed” means the same as “Me (Him) whom ye pierced” in 
Zech. xii. 10. (See my En-Roeh, p. 370.) It is also worth observing the curious expres- 
sion in Deut. xxxii. 18, “ The Rock that begat thee". Peter said, “ Thou art the Son . 
of the Living God "’. Jesus replied, “‘My Father in heaven has revealed to thee this « 
man knows the Son but the Father”’. Thus “on this 
ag ty gy to the Father. The implication would be that Peter, the stone, had, 
ivine Nature. It is not enough to recognise Jesus as a “‘ Teacher come from God ”’. 
* Except one be begotten from above he cannot see the Kingdom of God,” which is 
the Kingdom of the Christ, the only begotten Son, born of a Virgin. 
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_ the same sense in which David was the King, the Lord’s 
anointed, while Saul yet lived. The Transfiguration, like Peter’s 
confession, was another flash of illumination from the Eternal 
of the Timeless Truth. It was through the gate of Death and 
Resurrection and Ascension that Jesus entered on the full 
- exercise of His Christhood in the Heavenly Jerusalem. “‘ From 
now shall ye see the Son of Man sitting on the Right Hand 
of Power and coming in the Clouds of Heaven.” The Old 
Covenant was not annulled until the High Priest had deliberately 
rejected Him who was the inheritor of the hope of Israel. From 
then His little congregation, the Body of the Christ on earth, 
quickened and raised up by His Spirit and led by Peter, began 
to establish His Kingdom in the earthly Jerusalem: and the 
gates of Death did not prevail against it. For gates do not 
march out to fight: their only function is to shut out the army 
of the King who comes to claim possession of the city. Perhaps 
as Jesus spake the words He had in mind how the Jebusites 
had said to David, “ Except thou take away the blind and the 
lame thou shalt not come in hither ”; and how Joab, the Captain 
of his host, had climbed up through the gates of death, the 
dark dangerous ascent of the water passages, to capture the 
city for his Lord, and to throw open the gates for the King 
to enter in. 

For, while I reject the play on Petros-petra or a repetition 
of Kepha-kepha, 1 believe there was a play on names in the 
mind of Christ. That blind leader of the blind and lame, the 
ruler of Jerusalem, the High Priest Caiaphas, was fighting to 
keep the Christ, the heir of the sure mercies of David, out of 
His inheritance in the city of David, the holy City of God.* | 
“Come, let us kill him, and the inheritance will be ours.” 

“Thou art Cephas"—and though Caiaphas shut the gates 
against me and cast me into the jaws of Sheol, thou wilt pass 
through the gates to claim for me the city, the New Jerusalem, 
which is to stand upon the twelve stones, the Apostle-Patriarchs 
of the new tribes of Israel, into which all peoples shall, flow. — 

There is thus a regular sequence of thought running through 
the whole passage: for He continues: “I will give unto thee 
the keys of the, Kingdom of Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 


1 In relation to of death xxxviii. 16 f. should be noted as the 
allusion to Joab, and Ps. ix. 14 context. len. wits 


and Calephes are both in | 
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bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven; and whatsoever thou 
_ shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” 

It is a simple matter of history that Peter was the first 
Prime Minister and gate-keeper of the New Jerusalem, in the 
opening of the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. It was 
he who threw open the doors on the day of Pentecost; it was 
he who, with John, officially opened the door for the Samaritans; 
it was he who first opened the door for Cornelius and his fellow- _ 
Gentiles, three times recorded in the Acts; it was he whose 
voice was decisive in winning a quiet hearing for. Paul and 
Barnabas at the Council of Jerusalem, which settled the first 
- conflict about the terms of admission of the Gentiles by 

a temporary compromise of binding and loosing. 

Peter is a very excellent example of the average man at his 

best—fundamentally conservative, but capable of an occasional 

leap towards liberalism. A flash of intuitive imagination once * 

_ and again illuminates his mind far ahead of his conscious reason- 
ing. Because his mind is sluggish and has not firmly grasped 
the principle, he falls back and loses it for a time and earns 
rebuke. Through his fall he rises again with a firm conviction 
and a sure hold on the truth. For to the end he kept the heart 
of a little child. We may well marvel at the Wisdom of the 
Master-Builder, the Carpenter, who chose such an one fox this 
. critical function in the history of the world. Not only is such 
an unimaginative type the most trustworthy witness to an 
abnormal fact like the Resurrection; but a brilliant leader like 
Stephen or Paul, if set in the foremost place of undisputed 

‘* authority, could not have waited for the dull-witted average 

Jew to grasp the principles so plain to brighter intellects. The 
New Israel would (humanly speaking) have been overwhelmed 
by the influx of Greek and Egyptian Gnosticism before its first 
Hebrew stones had been firmly cemented upon the Rock 
foundation. Even with Peter, the fisherman, at the helm, 
disaster came perilously near.. None but the Master-Builder 
would have chosen such a stone for such a position. The stone 
which the builders rejected is become the head of the corner. 
The Acts shows how exactly he fitted into - allotted place, 
bonding James and Paul together. 

There is another way of approach to this saying which is 


1 On the relation of this to Isa. xxii. 20 ff. and also Isa. xlv. 


| 
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worth considering. The teaching of Jesus was often illustrated 
from his immediate surroundings. Caesarea Philippi was a 
stronghold of idolatry, near the source of Jordan at the foot 
of a spur of Mount Hermon. What a contrast between the 
Son of Man with his little band of disciples and the great 
mountain, the magnificent heathen Temple, and the rush of 
the river bursting through the gates of Sheol. Yet “ Thou 
art a Stone and on this Rock-Mountain I will build my Church 
and the Gates of Sheol shall not prevail against it”. The little 
hill of Zion shall be exalted above Mount Hermon; the Temple 
of My Body shall prevail above these great shrines dedicated 
to Pan and Emperors of Rome; it shall rise up through the 
gates of Sheol to the heights of Heaven. 

So after six days He led the three disciples up to a rocky 
height of Hermon and was transfigured before them into that 
form of spiritual body which God has prepared for them that 
love Him; giving to His chosen witnesses a foresight of the 
mystery of the glory of the Resurrection. 

What is obscure to us in the Greek was probably made | 
still more clear to those who heard His own spoken words by 
some gesture. As He said “ this Rock ”, He may have touched 
His own breast or stretched out His hand towards Peter or 
pointed to yonder rock of Zion, invisible far away in the South, 
or to the cliff at Baneas or the height of Hermon beyond. We 
must do the best we can to interpret the original from its reflec- 
tion in the Greek, illuminated only by light thrown forward 
from the Old Testament and thrown back from the history 
of the Church. But if Peter regarded Jesus as pre-eminently 
the Stone (Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. i. 4 ff.), he can hardly have 
taken to himself the more honourable title of Rock. It seems 
reasonable to regard the Rock as the symbol of the Divine 
Substance and the Stone as a symbol of the per of Christ, 
into which all “ living stones” are builded. 


W. A. 
Honiton, | 
Devon. 
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HENRY FRANCIS LYTE, 1793-1847 


Tus uymn Abide with me is one of the prized spiritual treasures | 


of Christendom. Multitudes the world over have been recalling 
the story of its author, who died a century ago. Brixham in 
Devon is specially charged with the guardianship of the memory 
of Henry Francis Lyte, for there he was clergyman for twenty- 
five years. But Scotland has its own link. with him, in that, 
through circumstances hitherto unexplained, he happened to 
_ be born at Ednam, near Kelso, on 1st June, 1793. 

His Ednam days were few, however. Both his parents 
were English; his father an army captain of roving disposition, 


soon to be posted for service in the wars; his mother a gentle | 


lady of whom he ever retained tender memories. At the age 
of nine he was sent to boarding school at Enniskillen in Ireland, 
whence he proceeded i in due course to Trinity College, Dublin, 
graduating in 1814. At College he laid the foundation of wide 
literary scholarship and gave promise of poetic gifts, winning 
for three years in succession the Vice-Chancellor’s Prize for 


English verse. He manifested also the remarkable aptitude. 


for friendship which characterised him throughout his life. In 
lines addressed to an old student friend he recalls 
‘Those Attic nights we've passed 
With the fond few who felt and thought as we, 
Chiding the hours that stole away so fast 
On wings of reason, wit and minstrelsy. 
A gay, buoyant, aspiring heart that knew the stirrings of the 
poet’s Immortal Mood. 
In 1815 he took Orders in the Church of Ireland and was 


appointed curate of a country parish near Wexford. This he ~ 


found a dreary business, and was glad to accept the invitation 
of a neighbouring squire to reside in his mansion as tutor to 
his sons. “ Here,” he writes, “I lived comfortably enough, 
riding about, shooting, dancing, attending on my curacy every 


Sunday.” Perhaps that is a little suggestive of Parson Merry- 


man, of whose type there were too many in those days in the 
Irish Establishment, and not there only. 
| But already the Evangelical Revival, which had been power- 


fully affecting the Church of England, was exerting an influence _ 
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_ in Ireland too. In England the Evangelicals at that time were 
_ the most vital religious force; and a recent historian of the 
Iris Church says of them that they laid the foundation, in 
that Church, “of serious devotion, pastoral efficiency, and 
- ministerial responsibility”. Lyte and his friends had been 
- wont to laugh at the Evangelicals as “ methodists ”, “ enthu- 
siasts "’, “ weak simpletons unable rationally to defend their 
tenets’. But now he was brought into intimate contact with 
one of them in the solemnity of approaching death, and learnt 
to know the power of simple faith in the atoning Death of 
Christ. In his own words, ‘I was greatly affected . . . and 
brought to look at life and: ite iseus different eye than 
before; and I began to study my Bible and preach in a different 
manner than I had previously done”. ne 
conversion. 

Possibly Lyte would sever hineslf. to. be 
labelled an “ evangelical” in the partisan sense as commonly © 


used, though in his Brixham ministry he actively shared in the | 


religious and social enterprises characteristic of the evangelicals. 
His literary and artistic temperament would be naturally averse 
to what was then contemptuously termed enthusiasm. He found © 
himself in sympathy with the Oxford Tractarian Movement 
in its earlier stages, and reacted strongly against the individualistic 
evangelism of the Plymouth Brethren who from 1830 onwards 
invaded his parish and drew away some of his Church people 
and some even of his Church workers. His daughter certainly 
resented this propaganda, and in her Memoir of her father 
labours the point that he became a High Churchman. If this 
was so it must have been in the sense of Keble rather than that 
of Newman. Lyte shpws no sign of being at any time fascinated © 
by Rome; indeed he was repelled by Romanism in its own 
land. In any case, the evangelical note of repentance and trust 
in the redeeming work of Christ dominates JI his religious 


Soon after his conversion a serious breakdown in health 
necessitated a prolonged holiday on the continent and incapaci- 
tated Lyte for steady clerical work for several years. Indeed 
ill-health pursued him for the rest of his days. He bore it with 
patience and fortitude. Moments of despondency he knew, 
but they were quickly overcome by radiant faith in the good- 
ness of God. His last letters, written often in extreme weakness, 


poetry. 
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breathe a spirit not of mere resignation but of acceptance, nay 
of glad Christian acceptance of his cross. It has been remarked 
that a certain sadness colours his religious verse. He dwells 
much on the frailty and transience of human life; on the world 
as a vale of woe where no satisfying joys are to be found; on 
the blessed life of another world as man’s and only hope. 
With him such sentiments are not merely conventional, but 
_ spring from personal experience of much tribulation. What. 
happiness could have been his had he not lived within hail of 
the Better Country? To the modern mind this may diminish 
his appeal, for we tend to stress healthy, active, almost secular 
Christianity. But he will be understood by those in any age 
‘who are tried and bruised and broken and yet find in Christian 
faith hope and strength and <es He sings out of and to 
their condition. | 
Through the weary years of sickness that consumed his 
early manhood he gave way to no sense of frustration. Litera- 
ture was always his passion. Now it was his solace and he made 
a vast and varied field his own. He loved the classical Anglican 
- Divines, and admired especially the works of the Non-Jurors, 
those serious High Churchmen whose consistent belief in the 
Divine Right of Kings precluded them from accepting deliver- 
ance from the tyranny of James Ii at the hands of William of _ 
Orange. He rediscovered an interesting and undeservedly for- 
gotten Welsh poet and hymn-writer called Henry Vaughan, 
and edited and published his works. And he also wrote and 
published his first little volume of Tales in verse illustrative 
of some of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, which was for- 
tunate enough to receive favourable notice from even an Edin- 
burgh reviewer. 
_ Lyte had not returned to Ireland after his breakdown, but 
had tried various places in South-West England in search of 
one where climatic conditions would suit his delicate frame. 
‘At last in 1823 he was sufficiently restored to take up parish 
work again, and was appointed incumbent at Brixham, a some- 
what unlikely sphere, it might appear, for one who “ loved 
to hover about the confines of Parnassus ’’. Brixham certainly 
lay far removed from literary interests and cultured circles. 
Originally a small fishing village and seaport, it had recently 
greatly increased in size and importance by becoming a naval 
and military station during the Napoleonic Wars. That phase 
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was past but had left a legacy of moral and social problems. 
The Church of England was represented in the town by a 
chapel-of-ease, a product of the early nineteenth-century Church 
Extension Movement, and, like so many Churches of that period, 
a building plain to ugliness. But at least the appointment 
allowed him to make his home in a region with as genial a 
climate as England had to offer. He found a house on Berry 
Head, a headland overlooking the town, and commanding 
exquisite views over the harbour, Torbay and the Channel, 
prospects which enthralled him. Here with his devoted family, 
his garden and his books, he lived happily till even Devon 
at last proved too stern a stepdame to her adopted son. From 
1844 he was compelled to spend the winters abroad in Mediter- 
ranean lands. He died at Nice on November 20th, 1847, and 
was buried in the English Cemetery there. _ 

_ In twenty years, however, Lyte had made his mark in Brixham 
- and was credited with having produced a moral regeneration 
in the town. His church, raised to parochial status and partially 
rebuilt during his ministry, and since completed with a memorial 
tower, remains his monument in England. He took a deep 
interest in his sea-faring folk, visiting them on board ship, 
circulating the Scriptures among them, and preparing for them 
a simple and beautiful manual of devotion. His work among 
the young, by whom he was beloved, was specially notable. 
The Sunday School movement, the pioneer of universal popular 
education, was still in its infancy, and Lyte threw himself into 
it wholeheartedly. He gathered 700 children into his schools, 
and found and trained a band of some seventy teachers. He 
was never happier than when teaching the children to sing 
hymns which he had composed for them, and he could romp 
with them too! His charge might be a humble one but he 
fulfilled its duties with conspicuous devotion. 

In Brixham he completed his most ambitious literary project, 
the book entitled The Spirit of the Psalms. Always a lover of 
the Psalms, he had from time to time essayed the difficult task 
of paraphrasing them in English verse, and this he continued 
assiduously. The hours thus spent, he says, “ have been among 
the most pleasing and profitable of his life. It has sweetly filled 
up the intervals of laborious ministerial duty and solaced many 
of the trials to which human life is ever subject”. But that was 
not his main purpose. His aim was to extend the use of the 
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Psalms in public worship, and his idea was not to produce a 
new metrical version, but “‘ to condense the leading sentiments 
of each Psalm ”’ into a canticle of suitable length for congrega- 
tional singing, or, in other words, “ to give the spirit of each 
Psalm”. When chanting of the Psalter became general in the 
Church of England, as it did a generation or two later, his 
purpose was fulfilled in another and perhaps a better way. I 
_ do not suppose any one would dream of substituting Lyte’s 
version for any of the portions of our own Scots Metrical Psalter 
that are in common use. I am not sure that he was specially | 
successful in the endeavour to recapture the spirit of the Psalms, — 
for which a highly developed historical sense is essential. But 
on occasion his touch is sure, ¢.g. his rendering of Psalm 103. 
‘The Spirit of the Psalms is the source of nearly all of Lyte’s 
work that has found a place in the Hymn Books. But’there © 
is one great exception—the hymn with which his name will 
always be associated. 

Various accounts have been given of the origin of Abide 
with me. This is what his daughter has to say in her Memoir 
of her father, published in 1850, three years after his death. 


| The summer was passing away and the month of September (that month 
in which he was once more to quit his native land) arrived. . . . His family 
were surprised and alarmed at his announcing his intention of preaching once 
more to his people. His weakness and the possible danger attending the effort 
were urged to prevent it but in vain. ““ It was better,” as he used often play- 
fully to say when in comparative health, “ to wear out than to rust out.” . . . 
He did preach . . and afterwards assisted at the administration of the Holy 
Eucharist, and though necessarily much exhausted by the exertion and excite- 
ment, yet his friends had no reason to believe it had been hurtful to-him. In 
the evening of the same day he placed in the hands of a near and dear relative 
the little hymn Abide with me with an air of his own composing adapted to 
the words. Within a few hours after this the little party . . . set out on their 


journey towards the genial south, a journey which he never completed. 


Whether or not the hymn was written on that last Sunday 
evening in his own home and under a sense of the deepening 
shadows of evening falling upon his life, it is needless to discuss. 
_ The hymn expresses to perfection the quintessence of his 

_ Christian experience. It is a song welling up from the depths 
of his soul. Earlier in that same year Lyte had written a poem 
which. he entitled Declining Days. 


Why do I sigh to find , 
Life’s evening shadows gathering round my way? 
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It was not that his soul shrank to hear “ Eternity’s long surge 
_ Break o’er the shores of time”. It was not that he dreaded 
the Judgment; . 


Weak—+inful as I am, 
Faith clings for refuge to the bleeding Lamb. 


[t was not that he was loath to part with earth’s delights: 


No: ’tis the thought that I— 
__ My lamp to low, my sun so nearly set, 
Have lived so useless, so unmissed should lic . . . 


Might my poor lyre but give 
Some simple strain, some spirit-moving lay, 
Some sparklet of the soul, that still might live 
When I have passed to clay. 


Might verse of mine inspire 
One virtuous aim, one high resolve impart, 


Or bind one drooping heart. 


As he handed the manuscript of Abide with me to his daughter 
that Sunday evening, did he perchance have an inkling that 
his wish was granted and that this was to be his supreme gift 
_ to his fellow-men and his claim to honoured remembrance? 
So at least it has proved; for this hymn has been the comfort 
and support of multitudes, inspiring faith in times of spiritual 
darkness, and in loneliness bringing assurance of the presence 
of the Good Companion, who knows every inch of the py | 
for He has trodden it Himself, and whose Promise is, “‘ Lo, I 
am with you always”. 

With a great company we give thanks to God at the remem- 
brance of His good and faithful servant, Henry Francis Lyte. — 


Tue Epiror. 
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‘THE OLIVE TREE OF ROMANS XI 
An Inquiry into the Divine Purposes Affecting Few and Gentile 


Tue piace of the Jew in the purposes of God is a subject not 


only of increasing importance and significance in our world 


_-to-day, but also one which calls for a diligent searching of the 


Scriptures and a reverent application of the principles of inter- 
‘pretation as set forth in the New Testament. In the following 
‘pages I shall endeavour to indicate the chief lines of the Biblical 
teaching on this subject, using St. Paul’s well-known parable 


of the olive tree in Romans xi as a framework upon which to — 


stretch the canvas depicting God's cana for the Jew. 


ig? 


I. THE ROOT OF THE TREE 


The root of the Apostle’s olive tree is grounded in the | 


~ -sub-soil of the protevangelium of Genesis iii. 15. Here we have 
the earliest Gospel promise proclaimed to the fallen parents of 


the human race. In them we find human nature brought into. 


a state of sin and condemnation, and in desperate need of super- 


human help. And in this promise the grace and mercy of 


Almighty God are manifested from the very first moment of 
man’s dire need; for, so far from descending upon His guilty 
creatures in the mere office of a wrathful and implacable Judge, 
God committed to them a prophecy in which was enshrined 
the hope that the Divine-human communion might be restored. 
Although His creatures, miserable in the knowledge of their 
guilt, and driven by a futile desperation, attempted to conceal 
their shame from the Creator's all-seeing eye—for they realised 
full well that they had not the slightest cause for expecting 
clemency from the ‘Benefactor whom they had so wantonly 
dishonoured—yet God, even before pronouncing sentence upon 
their sin, entrusted to them the merciful promise of a great 
Deliverer and the certain hope of ultimate victory over the fear- 
some enemy of their souls. The serpent was to bruise the 
Saviour’s heel: this, as we now know, was fulfilled when Christ 
suffered and died upon the cross of Calvary. But it was a 
wound from which the Saviour was to recover; Satan could 


only touch His heel, the lowest part of our Lord, that is, His 


a 
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ages. 
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humanity: His Deity is inviolable. The Saviour, however, was 
to crush the serpent’s head; whereby it was foreshadowed that 
Satan would receive a wound unto death, The resurrection of 
our Lord from the dead has set the seal upon His supremacy 
and established Him as the mighty Overcomer in the great 
struggle against the forces of evil. 

This promise, however, was necessarily of a general and 
shadowy nature: it was a mysterious adumbration of the out- 
come of the conflict with Satan, and at the same time a gracious 
assurance to man that God had not entirely cast him away nor 
dissociated Himself from the welfare of His erring creatures, 
It was a message of hope to the whole human race. But the 
particularities of its fulfilment remained to be unfolded in later — 


We now pass on to God’s covenant with Abraham, for this 
is the very tap-root of the Pauline olive tree. The obedience 
and faith of the patriarch were aceeptable to God and called 
forth the remarkable promise to the effect that he, although 
at the time aged and childless, would become “ exceeding 
fruitful’, the father of nations and kings; that his seed would 
be multiplied until it became a “ great nation’’, in number 
“as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand which is upon 
the sea shore”; that the land of Canaan, wherein he was a 
stranger, would be given to him and to his posterity for an 
everlasting possession; and that he would both be blessed and 
also become a blessing—indeed, that in him and in his seed 
should “ all the families of the earth be blessed ’’ (Gen. xii. 
2, 33 xiii. 16; xv. 5, 18; xvii. 2, 6—8; xvili. 18; xxii. 17, 18). 
_ Now, in attempting to interpret these notable predictions, 
it is important for us to bear in mind that they carry a double 
connotation—that, on the one hand, they are to be understood 
in a material or outward sense, and, on the other, in a spiritual 
or inner sense. The study of Scripture itself teaches us to dis- 
tinguish between what we may call their proximate and their 
-ultimate signification. _ 

In the first place, then, let us consider in what manner 
these prophecies given by God to Abraham have been outwardly 
fulfilled. The prediction that from him would spring a great 
nation, and that his posterity would be multiplied as the stars 
of the heaven and as the sand of the sea shore, was literally 
brought to pass, not merely in the vast numbers of those peoples 
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which in later times could justly trace back their lineage to 
' Abraham as their forebear, but more particularly in the Israelitish 
nation whose amazing prolificity was one of the — 

characteristics of their sojourn in Egypt: 


The children of Israel were fruitful, and increased abundantly. tly, and multiplied, 
and waxed exceeding mighty; and the land was filled with them (Exod. i. 7). 


This was doubly remarkable, inasmuch as the little family band 
of seventy persons who originally formed a settlement in the 
district of Goshen were not, as might have been expected 
(especially as their kinsman, Joseph, was, under Pharaoh, the 
first man of the land), assimilated into what was then the far 
greater body of the Egyptians. Throughout the whole length 
of their sojourn in this country they maintained their identity 
intact and their blood unmixed. In this manner God was pre- 
paring them to become the “ great nation” whom He would 
choose for the setting | forward of His purposes of blessing to 


one whole world. 


The hand of God was in all this, and Moses reminded the 
_ Israelites of this patent truth when, at the conclusion of their 
forty years of wandering in the wilderness, he addressed them 
in the following terms: 


with threescore and ten ; and 
now the Lord thy God hath made as the stars of heaven for multitude 
(Deut. x. 22; cf. i. 10). 


Moreover, that great leader and lawgiver, who was not per- 
mitted to pass over Jordan into Canaan with them, enjoined 
upon this people that, when once they were possessors of the 
promised land and in due coursé brought their offering of 
first-fruits to the priest, they were to acknowledge before the 
Lord their God, and say: : 

A Syrian ready to perish was my father, 


sdjourned there, few in number; ee 
_ and populous (Deut. xxvi. 5). 


The rhetorical question of Balaam, the Mesopotamian pro- - 
phet, also bears testimony to the marvellous development of 
the children of Israel into a numerous people: 


(Num. xxiii. 10). 
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- Solomon, too, in a subsequent age, was impressed by this same 


_ ‘Thy servant is in the midst of Thy people which Thou hast chosen, a great 
people, that cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude (1 Kings iii. 8). 


In like manner we may observe how the promise that the 
land of Canaan would be given to Abraham’s seed was per- 
formed to the letter. At the termination of the forty years in 
the wilderness the Israelites crossed over the river Jordan under 
the leadership of Joshua, and proceeded to make conquest of 
the land of Canaan. Here they dwelt for more than seven 
hundred years (the southern tribes for more than eight hundred 
years) until their apostasy caused them to be carried off into 
ignominious Captivity in heathen lands. Those that subsequently 
returned, and their descendants after them, established them- 
selves once more in Palestine, and remained as the people of 
the land for a further period of six hundred years, until the over- 
throw of Jerusalem by the Romans. In dedicating the first-fruits 

of the earth to the Lord, the Israelite had been commanded to say, 
| I profess this day that I am come into the country which the Lord sware 
unto our fathers for to give us (Deut. xxvi. 3), 
_, thus acknowledging the faithfulness of God in the keeping of 
the promise made to Abraham many generations previously. 
And this fulfilment of the Divine word is further confirmed by 
the writer of the book of Joshua with these clinching sentences: 


So the Lord gave unto Israel all the land which He sware to give unto their 
fathers; and they possessed it, and dwelt therein. And the Lord gave them 
rest round about, according to all that He sware unto their fathers: and there 
stood not a man of all their enemies before them; the Lord delivered all their 
enemies into their hand. There failed not aught of any good thing which the 
Lord had spoken unto the house of Israel; a// came to pass (Joshua xxi. 43-5). 

Furthermore, in making His covenant with Abraham, God 
had indicated the bounds of the promfised land as being 
from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates (Gen. xv. 18) 
These delimitations were repeated to Moses: 
I will set thy border from the Red Sea even unto the sea of the Philistines, 
and from the wilderness unto the River 
—that is, the River Euphrates; and they were confirmed in 
turn to his successor, Joshua (Exod. xxiii. 31; Joshua i. 4). But 
at the same time the Israelites were forewarned not to expect 


phenomenon: 
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to occupy all this territory in its entirety as soon as they entered 
into the land: the conquest of their enemies was to be a gradual 
one. God had said: | 


desolate, and the beast of the field multiply against thee. By little and little I 
will drive them out from before thee, until thou be increased, and inherit the 
land (Exod. xxiii. 29, 30). 


It was not until the reign of Solomon, some five hundred years 
later, that these conditions were finally realised. In those days, 
we are told, : 


and drinking, and making merry. And Solomon ruled over all the 

Lng m from the River unto the land of the Philistines, and unto the border 

. He had dominion over all the region on this 

bad am Bien And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, 

_ every man under his vine and under his fig tree, from Dan even to Beer-Sheba, 
~ all the days of Solomon (1 Kings iv. 20, 21, 24, 25). 


And so we see how the promises to Abraham of old were, 
in their externals at least, quite definitely fulfilled,—how his 
seed became a great nation and inherited the promised land 
in accordance with the limits which God had foretold. Nor is 
this a mere personal conclusion, but one that is attested in the 
plainest possible terms both by the Scriptures of that period 
(as I have shown), and also by those of a later time. Four 
hundred years after the reign of Solomon, the Levites who 
returned from the Babylonian captivity with Nehemiah publicly 
‘made a solemn confession and acknowledgment before God, 
from which I take the following significant statements: — 


Thou art the Lord the God, who didst choose Abram, and broughtest him 
forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, and gavest him the name of Abraham; and 
foundest his heart faithful before Thee, and madest a covenant with him to 
give the land of the Canaanite, the Hittite, the Amorite, and the Perizzite, 
and the Jebusite, and the Girgashite, even to give it unto his seed, 
performed Thy words; for Thou art righteous. And Thou sawest the 
of our fathers in Egypt, and heardest their cry by the Red Sea . 
children also multipliedst Thou as the stars of heaven, and 
into the land, concerning which Thou didst say to their fathers, 
go in to possess it. So the children went in and and 
subduedst before them. the inhabitants of the land, the Canaanites, and 
them into their hands, with their kings, and the peoples of the land, tha 
might do with them as they would. ee 


BE 


olive-yards, and fruit trees in abundance: so they did eat, and were filled, and 
became fat, and delighted themselves in Thy great goodness (Neh. ix. 7-9, 
23-5). 
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Thus Holy Scripture itself bears clear testimony to the fact 
that God did not fail to perform His promises to Abraham as — 


_ Il, THE FATNESS OF THE TREE 


: But, it will be objected, this land was promised not only 
to Abraham's posterity, but even to the patriarch himself, as 
an “* everlasting possession ” , and it is certainly known that 
Abraham was a stranger in Canaan until the day of his death, 
and that his posterity have not enjoyed the possession of it 
uninterruptedly: how, then, can it be true that God’s word 
has been performed? To this it must be replied, that it is just 
here, in connection with this very point, that we begin to be 
brought face to face with the ultimate or a meaning of 
the Abrahamic covenant. 

When God said to Abraham, “ I will give unto thee, and to 
thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all 
the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession ’’, what exactly 
did He mean? Did God promise to the patriarch merely an 
earthly acquisition?—because, if so, subsequent events have 
clearly shown that the promise has not been kept. Yet we 
dare not charge Almighty God with unfaithfulness, or, alter- 
natively, with inability to perform what He had promised. It 
cannot be disputed that the country of Canaan has not been 
an everlasting possession either of Abraham or of his seed: 
at best, they have only enjoyed a footing in this land at inter- 
mittent intervals; and for a period of approximately eighteen 
hundred years since the final anti-Roman revolt under Bar- 
Cochba this territory has been the possession of Gentile peoples, 
and in no sense of the seed of Abraham through Isaac. 

There is no doubt much truth in the contention that, just 
as the covenant with Abraham was made in consequence of 
his faith and obedience, so, too, the continuance of that covenant 
presupposed the condition of faith and obedience in his posterity : 
an unfaithful and disobedient people could not expect to partake 
of the blessings and benefits of the covenant. Moses, in fact, 
warned the children of Israel to this very effect: 

Take heed unto yourselves, lest ye forget the covenant of the Lord your God, 
which He made with you . . . I call heaven and earth to witness against you 


this day, that ye shall soon utterly perish from off the land whereunto ye go 
over Jordan to possess it; ye shall not prolong your days upon it, but shall 


. 
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ye shall be deft few in number among the netions (Deut, iv. 23-7). 


Those who returned from the Babylonian captivity to Jeru- 


salem, after experiencing the stern judgment of God upon 


their disobedience and apostasy, the 
justice of this punishment: __ 


Howbeit Thou art just in all that is come upon us; for Thou hast dealt 


truly, but we have done wickedly (Neh. ix. 33). 


But this consideration does not greatly assist us in the 
present difficulty, for it is not elsewhere God’s custom to fix 
His creatures’ attention upon earthly prospects, but rather to 
_ cause them to look away from this transitory world to the eternal 
values of the heavenly reality (cf. Col. iii. 2). Let us not forget 
either that the whole world labours and groans under the curse 
which followed upon man’s sin (Rom. viii. 22); it is hard to 
believe that God would promise for eternity something upon 
which a curse already rested—something which, even under 
the happiest of circumstances, could only be enjoyed by each 
individual for the brief and fleeting term of his life’s span upon 
this earth; and a territory, moreover, which, should there be, 
- as some have fondly imagined, an assemblage on some future 
resurrection day of all the generations that have proceeded from 
_ Abraham’s loins, would be altogether ae for the accom- 
modation of so vast a multitude. 

Surely, if they learnt anything, the patriarchs learnt to mis- 
trust any object of this world for the satisfaction of their deepest 
cravings. Abraham’s obedience to the call of God conducted 
him to a life of rigour and vicissitude and temporal uncertainty, 
and to the endurance of climatic extremes with no better shelter 
_ than the flimsy covering of a tent—an existence in sharp con- 
trast to his secure mode of life in the great city of Ur. As Calvin 
reminds us in a fine passage (Jmst. II. x. 11), | 

He is torn away from friends, parents, and country, objects in which the 


chief happiness of life is deemed to consist, as if it had been the fixed purpose 
of God to deprive him of all the sources of enjoyment. No sooner does he 


enter the land in which he was ordered to dwell, than he is driven from it by 
| 


his personal safety, to expose his wife to prostitution. This must have been : 
more bitter than many deaths. After returning to the land of his habitation, 
he is again expelled by famine. What is the happiness of inhabiting a land 
where you must often suffer from hunger, nay, perish from famine, unless you . 
flee from it? . . . He wanders up and down uncertain for many years... . . 
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Wherever he goes, he meets with savage-hearted nei who will not even 
allow him to drink of the wells which he has dug with great labour... . . Thus, 
in fine, during the whole course of his life, he was harassed and tossed in such 
find one more appropriate. 

Although at a later time the descendants of Ahonen 3 in- 
habited the land of Canaan with more or less security for a 
period of some centuries, we must not forget that the territory 
was promised not only to the seed of Abraham, but to Abraham 
himself also, who was an unsettled stranger there, “for an 
everlasting possession ” (Gen. xvii. 8). But this world, and all 
that is in it, is transitory, and such happiness as is to bé found 
here is ephemeral, and the enjoyment of it but partial; and man’s 
earthly course is brief and torn with yearnings after a better 
state (cf. 1 John ii. 15-17). Are we, then, to charge God with 
the use of contradictory terms when He promises an earthly 
territory as “an everlasting possession "? Was He indeed 


leading the patriarch to indulge in the vain hope of possessing 


_ for eternity that which must ultimately in the nature of things 
perish? By no means. We do not even think of accusing Christ 
of inconsistency or insincerity when the Scripture tells us that, 
His body and blood intact before them, He gave His disciples 
bread and wine with the words, “ This is My body”, and 
“This is My blood”. The visible elements of bread and wine 
were not intended simply as a source of sustenance for the 
bodily frame, but rather as a tangible token of the invisible 
and spiritual power which sustains the life of the soul that is 
united to Christ and feeds upon Him by faith. We do not 
come to the Holy Communion for a physical meal, but that 
our hearts and thoughts may be transported to heaven, whither 
our Saviour is gone before us: No more did Abraham and the 
other patriarchs seek in the visible land of Canaan their ever- 
lasting possession. Had they done so, they would have been 
bitterly disillusioned men. But they looked beyond to the enjoy- 
ment of an eternal state which, though hidden from the physical 
gaze, was none the less apparent to the eye of faith. 

The tryth is that the promise to Abraham of an “ ever- 
lasting ’’ possession and the strong contrast opposed by the ills 
and hardships of his earthly existence were intended to direct 
the aspirations of Abraham away from the idea of gaining any 
corruptible inheritance, and up into the very presence of the 
eternal God, where there is “ fullness of joy”, and at whose 


re 
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right hand there are “ pleasures for evermore” (Ps. xvi. 11). 
This, in fact, was the significance of God’s word to the patriarch: 
“ Fear not, Abram; I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
_ reward” (Gen. xv. 1). Thus he got the true perspective of 
the man of faith. 
Had it been the case that Abraham’s hopes were centred 
/ Chiefly in the securing of an earthly possession, he would doubt- 
less upon entering the promised land have attempted to exchange 
the fragile abode afforded by his tents for a more solid and 
permanent type of dwelling-place. But the very fact that he 
continued to dwell in tents is set before us as a clear indication 
that “he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God ” (Heb. xi. 9, 10). The early patriarchs 
—Abel who was murdered by the hand of his own brother, 
Enoch whose earnest preaching of coming judgment fell upon 
the unreceptive ears of the ungodly people of his day (Tude 
14, 15), Noah who by the providence of God survived what 
is probably the most terrifying ordeal ever experienced by man, 
and Abraham at whose precarious existence we have already — 
glanced—all these, by their constant faith in the midst of the 
_ most harassing adversities, “‘ confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth”, and declared “ plainly that they 
were seeking a country”. What sort of country?—an earthly 
one? No! For had this been their quest they might quite well 
have returned to “ that country from whence they came out ”’. 
But no: they desired “‘ a better country, that is, a heavenly: where- 
fore God is not ashamed of them, to be called their God; for 
He hath prepared for them a city’ (Heb. xi. 13-16). Conse- 
_ quently, the inspired writer reminds us that, like these faithful | 
“men of old, “ here we have no continuing city, but we seek one 
to come’”’ (ibid., xiii. 14). 
The observations just made demonstrate with great clarity | 
that Abraham’s expectation was by no means focused upon ? 
that which is immediately perceptible to the physical senses, 
but rather that the country he sought was one not of this earth. 
Calvin remarks that, if the “ holy patriarchs expected a happy 
life from the hand of God (and it is indubitable that they did), 
they viewed and contemplated a different happiness from that 
of a terrestrial life ” (Jnst. II. x. 13). Together with the patriarchs 
and St. Paul and all thoroughgoing Christians of every age, we 
have to learn the great and vital lesson, that “our citizenship” 
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is in heaven”—not on this earth (Phil. iii. 20). The con- 
clusions of the great Apostle, who endured so much in the 


patriarchs of old: 


For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us. . . . Wherefore we faint 
not; but though our outward man is decaying, yet our inward man is renewed 
day by day. For our light affliction, which is for the moment, worketh for us 
more and more exceedingly an eterna’ weight of glory; while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen: for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal. 
For we know that if the earthly house of our tent be dissolved, we have a 
from God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens (Rom. viii. 18; 

2 Cor. iv. v. 


YI, THE STEM OF THE TREE 


As the Apostle’s olive tree grows upwards so, too, like 
any tree of the natural realm, its stem becomes progressively 
narrower. The first presage of this “principle was given to 


Abraham after the birth of Ishmael and while Isaac, though 
promised, was as yet unborn. In response to the patriarch’s 


petition, ““O that Ishmael might live before Thee!” God 
affirmed, “‘ My ‘covenant will I establish with Isaac” (Gen. | 
xvii. 18, 21). When in due course Isaac was born, the Almighty 
again asserted this purpose with great particularity: “ In Isaac 
shall thy seed be called” (Gen. xxi. 12). The trunk of the 
tree was narrowed yet further in connection with the offspring 
of Isaac: Jacob not only purchased his brother’s birthright for 
a dish of broth, but also, though the younger son, obtained 
the paternal blessing which should normally have gone to Esau 
the firstborn (Gen. xxv. 29 ff.; xxvii).. In turn Jacob’s prophetic 
benediction from his death-bed demarcated Judah from among 
all his sons as the one through whom in a special manner the 
line of the promise was to be continued (Gen. xlix. 8 ff.). Sub- 
sequently the blessing pronounced upon the descendants of 
Judah was confined more narrowly still in its outworkings to 
the family of David, in connection with whom it was promised 
that the Messianic King would be of his stock, and the glories 
‘of His kingdom eternal: “‘ Thine house and thy kingdom shall 
be made sure for ever before thee; thy throne shall be established 
for ever” (2 Sam. vii. 16). This promise of an eternal kingdom 
in its essence necessarily looked forward to the unending reign 
of an Eternal) King. 
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The establishment of the kingdom and throne of David for ever, points in- 
controvertibly beyond the time of Solomon, and to the eternal continuance 
of the seed of David. . . . We must not reduce the idea of eternity to the popular 
notion of a long incalculable period, but must take it in an absolute sense, as 
the promise is evidently understood in Ps. lxxxix. 30: “ I set his seed for ever, 
and his thfone as the days of heaven.” No earthly kingdom, and no posterity 
of any single man, has eternal duration. . . . The posterity of David, therefore, 
could only last for ever by running out in a person who lives for ever, iz. by 
culminating in the Messiah, who lives for ever, and of whose kingdom there is 


That these remarkable promises of God to the saints of 
old actually had in view a single messianic Personage is further 
corroborated by St. Paul’s interpretation of the Abrahamic 
covenant. It has already been shown how the New Testament 
leads us to understand that the gaze of Abraham was directed 
away from the perishable fabric of this world and fixed upon 
a city of God’s making which is “ eternal in the heavens”. 
But the inspired Apostle conducts us still deeper into the 
mysterious meaning of the Divine covenant with Abraham, 
when he instructs us that the “ seed ” of the patriarch to which 
the promise referred is to be interpreted specifically as pointing 
,to none other than Christ Himself. That is, the stem of the 
‘olive tree reaches its narrowest, its consummating, point in 
the person of the Messiah. It was exactly this same truth 
which the devout Zacharias was enabled to grasp shortly before 
the birth of Mary’s Son. He blessed Almighty God because 
of the’ crowning knowledge that, by the impending advent of 
the person of Jesus, He was about “to perform the mercy 
promised to our fathers, and to remember His holy covenant 
—the oath which He sware to our father Abraham ”’ (Luke i. 
72, 73). St. Paul expounds this matter further: 


Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, and to his seed. He saith not, — 
» which is Christ (Gal. 
iii. 1 


Not that St. Paul is dependent for the validity of his interpre- 
tation upon a mere point of grammar: he appeals to the use of 
the singular simply as a confirmation of the truth of his exegesis. 
But, it may be objected, the singular noun .“‘ seed” may be 
employed just as well in a collective as in an individualistic 
sense. To this one must interpose the rejoinder that St. Paul 
was not only well aware of this fact, but also in this very same 
passage adds an interpretation which is based upon the collective 


| 
a 
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sense of the term. “ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus,” he assures 
his readers. ‘“‘ And if ye are Christ’s, shem are ye Abraham's 
seed, and heirs according to the promise” (Gal. iii. 28, 29). 


Nor does this collective interpretation in any way contradict 


the individualistic interpretation, for, as is clearly indicated by 
the Apostle’s argument here, Christian believers are only 
accounted as Abraham’s seed on the grounds of their being 
actually identified. with Christ through faith; they are seen 
and accepted in Him. And thus the term “seed” is to be 
understood both collectively and individualistically: the one is 
the complement, not the contradiction of the other. But the 
collectiveness may be understood ever and only in the all- | 
enfolding unity of the Person of the Messiah: a// are truly 
one “‘in Christ Jesus ”’. 


IV. THE BRANCHES OR THE TREE 


Though the narrowest point in the stem of this tree of 
Divine promise is reached in the person of Christ, yet in no 
respect does this represent a narrowing in the beneficent pur- 
poses of God. In Christ, indeed, we find the true fulfilment 
of all God’s promises: “ All the promises of God have their 
Yea in Him” (2 Cor. i. 20: Corr. Eng. N.T.). And it is 
at this consummating or nuclear point, namely Christ, that the 
branches also have their union with the trunk of the tree. 

The continuing fruitfulness and well-being of the several 
branches depends upon a vital union with the trunk whereby 
they are enabled to partake of the “ root and fatness of the 
tree’ (Rom, xi. 17). Should this organic participation be inter- 
rupted in the case of any branch, with the inevitable result 
that it becomes a fruitless and moribund encumbrance, the — 
Divine Husbandman breaks it off, and in its stead grafts in 
a branch from a wild olive tree. It is plain from the context 
of this apostolic allegory that the “ natural” branches repre- 
sent the Jews and the branches of the “ wild” olive tree repre- 
sent the Gentiles, and that the vital principle of union between 
branch and stem, whether the branch be natural or 
is that of faith. The natural branches were broken off “ because 
of unbelief”, and the engrafted branches maintain their position 
of privilege ‘‘ by faith’’. Yet, if they do not continue in faith, 
the latter will also be cut off; and those natural branches that 


‘ 
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have been broken off, “ if they abide not still in unbelief, shall 
be grafted in: for God is able to graft them in again” (Rom. 
xi. 20-23; cf. Jer. xi. 16, 17). 

The first thing that we learn from this Scripture is, the 
. fact of the unassailable sovereignty and supremacy of Al mighty 
~ God—a matter which St. Paul emphasises with great insistence 
in dealing with this subject. The frailty and fickleness of man 
cannot in any way frustrate the progress and fulfilment of 
God’s purposes: He both breaks off and grafts in, to the end 
that His husbandry is unimpaired in vigour and in fruitfulness. 
‘Whether by Jew or by Gentile, His perfect work is set forward. 
And we also learn that all the branches, both Jewish and Gentile, 
are supported by the same root and nourished by the same 
fatness or sap, and that for all alike the requirement for con- 
tinuance in the organic communion of this state of blessing 
is simply and solely that of faith. 

This is the kernel of the Apostle’s argument in Romans 
ix—xi, which is the most important passage in the New Testa- 
ment on the subject of the relationship between Jew and Gentile. 


I have great sorrow and unceasing pain in my heart; for I could wish that _ 
I myself were accursed from Christ for the sake of my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh: who are Israelites; to whom belong the adoption, and 
of tha lave, dnd the egrvice of God, 
and the promises; whose are the fathers, and from whom, as regards the flesh, 
is the Christ, who is over all, God blessed for ever (Rom. ix. 2-5). 


We are not, however, to suppose (he continues) that through 
their lamentable defection the word of God has been frustrated 
and rendered ineffectual. This is never the case with any word 
of God, and such a supposition betrays a woeful misunder- — 
standing of the inflexible nature of the. Divine purposes. It 
_ is not by any means being of the seed of Abraham according 

to the flesh that ensures acceptability with God, otherwise the 
lines of Ishmael and of Esau whuld also have been lines of 
blessing in the purpose of God. God had said to Abraham, 
“In Isaac shall thy seed be called ’’—that is, in the son of 
promise, who was the fruit and crown of Abraham’s great faith. 
This demonstrates in itself that “it is not the children of the 
flesh that are children of God; but the children of the promise 
are reckoned as the seed”. Now, the promise of God was 
coupled with the faith of Abraham, and it is ever faith that 

links human hearts to the blessings of the Divine covenant 
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and identifies them, whether Jew or Gentile, bond or free, 

male or female, with the true'seed of Abraham. ? 

Ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus [affirms the Apostle]; 

and if ye are Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise (Gal. iii. 26-9). 


In another place St. Paul insists upon this same fundamental © 
truth with, if possible, even greater earnestness—it is, indeed, © 
the Jeit-motif of all his doctrinal writings: 

The promise [he asserts] that he should be the heir of the wotld, was not 
to Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but through the righteousness 
of faith. | 

It was given to the patriarch, under the circumstances already 
described, by God, ‘‘ who quickeneth the dead, and calleth 
those things that are not as though they were”’. The notable 
faith of Abraham is shown in that he, 
against all hope, yet in hope, believed to this end, that he might become the 
father of many nations; according to that which was spoken, “ So shall thy seed 
be’; and not being weak in faith, he considered his own body—to all intents © 
dead, for he was about a hundred years old—and the deadness of Sarah’s womb, 


yet red not at the promise of God through unbelief; but waxed 
through faith, giving glory to God, and being fully persuaded that, what God 
had promised, He was able also to perform. And therefore his faith was reckoned 
to him for righteousness. Nor was it written for Abraham’s sake alone, that 
righteousness was reckoned to him; but for our sake also, to whom it shall be 
reckoned, if we believe on Him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead 
(Rom. iv. 13-24). 

But let us clearly see that God does not demand from us 
merely faith in connection with a mysterious promise of an 
ancient day, but a very definite faith in connection with the 
fulfilment and consummation of that very promise in the person 
of Jesus Christ. Abraham peered forward towards the distant 
fulfilment of the promise: we look back in the fuller light of 
the New Testament upon its consimmation, and are without 
excuse if our understanding of its content is not in proportion 
more complete than that of the patriarch. Yet, even so, the 
faith and spiritual perception of Abraham were so remarkable 
that he, actually anticipated and, by the appropriation of a clear 
hope, rejoiced in the day of Christ: “ Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see My day; and he saw it, and was glad”, our 
Lord assured the Jews who were seeking to controvert His 
teaching (John viii. 56). 

Now, the apprehension of this impc ctant truth directs us 
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to a correct understanding of the inner meaning of God’s 
promise to Abraham that he would become the father of many 
nations. Externally, of course, we have seen that this is refer- 
able to the vast numbers of his fleshly posterity. But the deeper 
interpretation of this promise leads us to perceive that in their 
spiritual and ultimate significance the purposes of God were 
of a far different kind. The patriarch, says Calvin, ‘‘ was not 
called the father of many nations, because his seed was to be 
divided into many nations; but rather, because many nations 
were to be gathered together unto him ” (Comm. in Gen., xvii. 6). 
God had in view not only the spreading out of the natural 
branches of the tree, but also, and even particularly, the grafting. 
in of other branches from the wild olive tree, on the grounds 
of their faith. That this is so is explicitly borne out by St. 
Paul when he plainly states that 

the Scripture, foresceing that God would justify the Gentiles by faith, preached 


blessed (Gal. iii. 8). 


Thus the engrafting of the Gentiles was by no means a new 
- purpose of God, but an age-old one implied even in the terms 
of His covenant with Abraham. 

. God’s design for universal blessing is apparent in every 
section of the Old Testament, and the Jew with his wide knowl- 
_ edge of the Scriptures should have been on his guard against 
the spirit of pharisaic exclusivism which was so prevalent in 
the apostolic times. St. Paul reminds his Roman readers of 
the word of God spoken through Moses, whereby God’s total 
| independence i is asserted: 


whew mercy, end I will hove companion 
I have Compassion. 


He reminds them of the words spoken through the sine 
Hosea: 
will call them My people, who were not My people; 
who was not beloved. And, in the place where it was said to them, Ye are 
not My people, there shall they be called the children of the living God. 


He reminds them of the boldness of Isaiah in saying: 


that asked not after Me; 


whereas in this same place it is ssid concerning Israel: 
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All day long I stretched forth My hands to a disobedient and gainsaying 


Even Moses had prophesied : 


| I will 
veld of 


Moreover, through Isaiah it was proclaimed: 

Whosoever believeth on Him shall not be put to shame; 
and Joel had announced: 

Whosoever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be saved. 
Therefore, the Apostle concludes, — 


there is no distinction between Jew and Greek, seeing that the same Lord is 
Lord over all, and is rich unto all that call upon Him (Rom. ix. 15, 25, 26; 
X. 20, 21, 19, II, 13, 12). 


Part and parcel with all this is St. Paul’s reminder of the 
Old Testament doctrine that only a remnant of Israel would 
be saved—not the whole people without discrimination. This, 
too, was a blow at the national pride of the Jews. The Apostle 
quotes the words of the prophet Isaiah: 


_ "Though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, it 
is the remnant that shall be saved, [and] Except the Lord of Hosts had left us 


Again, he points out that by no means all who of old heard 
the good news in Israel “aig heed to it; even as the same prophet 


complains: 


Lord, who hath believed our report? 


In the days of the prophet Elijah, when godlessness and apostasy 
flourished on all sides, God had preserved a remnant who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal; and the Apostle declares that the 


same was true of his own day: 


Svan so then ot thio poctant tins alee ecconding to the 
elettion of grace (Rom. ix. 27~9; x. 16; xi. 3-5). 


St. Paul himself and the other Apostles were members of 
' this remnant according to the election of grace in the midst 
of an unresponsive people. We see this principle of the un- 
believing majority as opposed to the faithful remnant, and of 
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the Divine purpose of blessing to the Gentiles, at work in — 
Pisidian Antioch, where the Jews met the message of the Gospel _ 
with cold hostility and refused to heed the solemn warnings 
of Holy Scripture. After proclaiming the good news of Jesus . 
‘Christ, Paul and Barnabas uttered this earnest admonition: 
Beware therefore, lest that come upon you, which is spoken in.the prophets, 


Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish, for I work a work in your days, 
a work which ye will in no wise believe, though a man declare it to you. 


The Jews, however, were filled with jealousy, and contradicted 
the things which were spoken by Paul, and blasphemed. Then 
the Apostles spoke out boldly, and declared their intention of 
obeying the scriptural commission by taking the Gospel to the _ 
Gentiles, whom these Jews, blinded by pride, considered to be 
beyond the scope of God’s grace. 


It was necessary [said Paul and Barnabas], that the word of God should 
first be spoken to you; but, seeing that ye thrust it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For so hath the 
Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 


38-48). 

And so through their fall salvation came to the Gentiles, and 
the whole world was enriched; branches from the wild olive 
tree were grafted in in place of the natural branches which 
were broken off because of unbelief (Rom. xi. 11, 12, 17 ff.). 

We are now in a position to understand clearly St. Paul’s 

They are not all Israel, which are of Israel (Rom. ix. 6). 


Those who are of the stock of Israel according to the flesh, 
although thereby placed in a position of privilege, are not in 
virtue of this standing — constituted members of 
_ the true or spiritual Israel: 


It is faith that justifies, and grace that elects; and God’s blessing 
is designed for all'the nations of the earth. The company of 
_ the redeemed is “ a great multitude, which no man can number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues ’’, their 
robes washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb (Rev. 
vil. 9, 14) 

The truth agunst which the Jew hardened his hear and 


rig 
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which he persistently refused to learn, was that “ with God 
there is no respect of persons”’ (Rom. ii. 11), and that the 
universal grace of God is founded upon the universal sinful- 
ness and need of mankind—a point which the Apostle, supported 
by the unequivocal statements of Scripture, hammers home in 
the third chapter of his epistle to the Romans. All, both Jews 
and Greeks, are under sin—there is none righteous, no, not 
one—there is no distinction, for all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God—God is the God,,not only of the 
Jews, but of the Gentiles also—He justifies both the circum- 
cision and also the uncircumcision through faith. 
Circumcision, indeed, the distinctive mark of the Israelite, 
was not instituted by God as a sign of superiority, but as a 
seal and token of the acceptance with God which comes through 
faith in His word, and was intended as a constant reminder 
to the human heart of the need for the renunciation of all fleshly 
vanity and for the exercise of true humility and dependence 
towards God. Abraham himself, the honoured patriarch of the 
Israelites, was accounted righteous through his faith, without 
regard to the fact that at the time he was uncircumcised: 


He receiveth the sign of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith 
which he had while he was still in uncircumcision; that he might be the father 
of all them that believe, though they be in uncircumcision, that righteousness 
might be reckoned unto them also; and that he might be the father of circum- 

_ cision to them who not only are of the circumcision, but who also walk in the 
steps of that faith of our father in encircumcision 
(Rom. iv. 11, 12). 


That this is the true significance of the rite of circumcision 
is made perfectly plain in the pages of the Old Testament 
itself, so that there was no reason for the devout Jew to be in 
error concerning its real import, or to imagine that it was a 
mere fleshly formality intended to foster his national pride. (In 
any case, there were other peoples in the ancient world besides 
the Israelites who practised the custom of circumcision.) Thus 
the Levitical writing alludes to their “ uncircumcised hearts ” 
(Lev. xxvi. 41); and Moses enjoined his wayward people in 
these terms: 


x. 


This great leader of old also told the Israelites: 
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‘The Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the heari of thy seed, 
God with all thine heart and with all thy soul, that thou 
(Dent. xxx. 6). 

And in's subsequent day of national crisis the prophet Jeremiah 
offered this warning to the people of Judah: 
"Thus saith the Lord to the men of udah and Jerusalem . . . Circumcise 
yourselves to the Lord, and take away foreskins of your heart, ye men of 


_ Judah and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem; lest My fury come forth like fire, and 
‘that none can quench it, because of the evil of your doings (Jer. iv. 3, 4). 


St. Paul, in speaking to the J ew, insists upon this same inner 
emphasis: | 

He is not a Jew who is one outwardly; neither is that circumcision, which 

is outward in the flesh: but he is a Jew who is one inwardly; and circumcision 


en, bet of 
God (Rom. ii. 28, 29). 


And, in speaking to the Christian, the Apostle says that in 
Christ he is 


circumcised with the circumcision not made with hands, in putting off the 
body of the flesh, in the circumcision which is of Christ (Col. ii. 11). 


Again, he reminds us that, as those who are saved by faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, — 
we are the circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God, and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the Sesh (Phil. lil. 3). 
All outward ceremonial, though it be divinely instituted, 
_ is nothing and valueless, unless it be accompanied with a sincere 
corresponding attitude of heart in repentance and trust; thus 
alone may it become the vehicle of a vital religion: that is the 
great lesson which the Apostle has to teach; and that is the 
lesson which the Jews were so slow to learn. The Jews enjoyed 
a unique and special advantage, chiefly in that the oracles of 
God had been committed to them (Rom. iii. 2; cf. ix. 4); and 
yet through the wanton hardness of their hearts they misinter- 
_ preted their trust in a carnal and arrogant manner, and destroyed 
their privilege, bartering it, like profane Esau, for one morsel 
of meat—that of confidence in the flesh. They did not relish - 
being reminded that God is not by any means limited in mani- 
festation or in blessing to one “ promised land” or to one 


“chosen people’, or that the river of His grace which flows 
from the sanctuary was never intended to be dammed up, but 
rather, growing ever deeper and broader, was designed from 
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the very beginning to bring life and refreshment even into the 
thirsty desert of the heathen world (Ezek. xlvii). They did 
not wish to see branches from the wild olive tree grafted into 
the trunk of the natural tree and sharing in the rich blessings 
of its root and fatness. Least of all in their blind pride did they . 
imagine that it could ever be possible for them to be cut off 
from their position of privilege because of unbelief. 

To such, who boasted, 
We be Abraham’s seed, and have never yet been in bondage to any man, 


If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would do the works of Abraham... . . 
Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye desire to do 
(John viii. 33, 39, 44). 7 


To such the first Christian martyr, in an oration of pointed 
brilliance, demonstrated by unmistakable implication that the 
presence of Almighty God, even in the case of their venerable 
forebears, was not confined to the land of Canaan— indeed, 
that the lives of the patriarchs were more intimately connected 
with the countries of the heathen than with the land of promise. 


Brethren and fathers, hearken [he said]. The God of glory appeared unto 

_ our father Abraham when he was is Mesopotamia. . . . Then he came out 
of the land of the Chaldeans and dwelt is Haran; and from thence God removed 
him into this land, wherein ye now dwell: and He gave him sone inheritance 
im it, no, not so much as to put his foot on. . . . And God spake in this wise, that 
his seed should sojourn in a strange /and; and that they should bring them into 
bondage, and entreat them evil four hundred years. . . . And the patriarchs, 
moved with jealousy against Joseph, sold him isto Egypt. . . . Now there 
came a famine over all Egypt and Canaan, and great affliction; and our fathers 
found no sustenance. But when Jacob heard that there was corn is Egypt, he 
sent forth our fathers first... . . And Joseph sent and called to him Jacob his 
father and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls. And Jacob went down 
into Egypt, and he and our fathers died, and were carried over into Shechem, 
and laid in the sepulchre which Abraham bought for a sum of money... . 
And the people grew and multiplied is Egypt . . . Moses was born. . . 
and when he was cast out, Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, and nourished him 
for her own son. . . . And Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of she 
Egyptians. . . . And Moses fled, and became a sojourner in the land of Midian. 
. « . And when forty years were fulfilled, there appeared to him is the wilder- 
ness of Mount Sinai an angel in a flame vf fire in a bush. . . . Then said the 
Lord to him, Loose thy shoes from thy feet; for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground. . . . This Moses whom they refused, saying, Who made thee 
a ruler and a judge? the same did God send to be a deliverer and a ruler by 
the hand of the angel which appeared to him in the bush. This man led them 
forth, having wrought wonders and signs is Egypt, and in the Red Sea, and 
im the wilderness forty years. . . . This is he that was in the church in the 
wilderness with the angel which spake to him i# the Mount Sinai, and with our 


our Lord replied: 
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fathers: who received the living oracles to give unto us: to whom our fathers 
-would not be obedient, buf thrust him from them, and turned back in their 
hearts unto Egypt. . . . Our fathers had the tabernacle of the testimony is 
the wilderness . . which also our fathers, in their turn, brought in with Joshua 
when they entered upon she possession of the Gentiles, whom God drove out 
before the face of our fathers, unto the days of David, who found favour before 
_ God, and desired to provide a tabernacle for the God of Jacob. Howbeit the 
Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands. . . . Ye stiffnecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as your 
fathers did, so do ye. Which of ge ae gr did not your fathers persecute? 

and they killed them who showed re of the coming of the Righteous One; _ 

of whom ye became but now the betrayers and murderers—ye who 2 

the law by the ministrations of angels, and kept it not! (Acts vii.) 

The implications of this inspired address before the San- 
_ hedrin were too plain to be missed, and cut the hearers to the 
heart. Your great forefather Abraham (said Stephen to them 
in effect), of whose stock you boast yourselves to be, was actually 
a foreigner—a Chaldean by birth. God manifested Himself 
to him in Mesopotamia, not in Judaea. Indeed, in the latter 
land the patriarch had not even a foot’s breadth of soil to call 
his own, with the exception of a place of duria/ which he had 
had to purchase from the inhabitants for a sum of money. Even 

this sepulchre which he bought was in a spot despised by you . 
—Shechem, a city of the Samaritans, with whom you have no 
‘ dealings.. He entered the land as an uncircumcised man; nor 
was there any temple there in his day. Your honoured ancestors 
wickedly sold Joseph into Egypt; but God was with him and 
exalted him in that foreign country. It was to Egypt, not Judaea 
—in fact, from Judaea—that the insignificant handful of your 
forefathers had to flee as suppliants, in order that their family 
might survive and not be wiped off the face of the earth by 
famine. Again, it was in Egypt that they became a great and 
numerous people. Your great lawgiver Moses was born in 
Egypt; he was nurtured and educated in the palace of Pharaoh, _ 

and became learned in Egyptian wisdom. Remember, too, that — 
your forebears rejected Moses as their leader and deliverer, 
when he wished to help them, and caused him to flee and become 
a sojourner in the strange land of Midian for a third part of 
his lifetime. Yet God appeared to him in the wilderness, and 
proclaimed the locality of His manifestation, though foreign 
soil, to be holy ground. The holy law and oracles of God were 
entrusted to Moses at Mount Sinai in Arabia, #o¢ in the promised 
land; and for forty years he led the Israelites through the 
wilderness, but he himself never set foot on the soil of Judaea. 
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God showed His wonders and signs to them in Egypt, at the 
Red Sea, and in the wilderness—heathen territory, all of it; 
yet your ancestors, whose memory you so proudly cherish, were 
disobedient, rebellious, idolatrous, and unmindful of all God’s 
goodness to them. Even the divinely ordained tabernacle was 
a wilderness institution; and some hundreds of years later, in 
the days of king David, there was still no temple in the city 
of David, though he found favour with God, and earnestly 
desired to build Him a house. This privilege was granted to 
Solomon, the king who, none the less, was guilty of setting 
the nation off on the disastrous decline towards the apostasy 
and false worship which ended in the shame of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian captivities. 

Just as their forefathers, moved with envy, had sold Joseph 
into bondage, had rejected Moses as their deliverer, and had 
persecuted and put to death God’s messengers the prophets, 
who had foretold the coming of the Just One, so, too, these 
religious leaders before whom Stephen was arraigned had blindly 
resisted the Holy Ghost, misinterpreted the Holy Scriptures, 
and spurned the Holy Son of God. And in doing so they were 
not only destroying their own souls, but those too of the people 
who looked to them for spiritual guidance. This is the great 
tragedy of the Jewish people. It is this attitude of unbelief — 
that- has.caused the natural branches to be cut off and left to 
endure centuries of languishing grief and suffering. But God 

‘is still merciful and gracious: He whom they rejected still 
_ offers Himself as their mighty Deliverer and Messiah. 


| They also, if they ee for God is 
able to graft them i in again. 


That is a day to be prayed for: the day of the restoration 
of the natural branches of the olive tree; which would mean 
a day of perhaps unprecedented blessing to the world through 
them. 

If their fall is the enriching of the world, and their loss the enriching of the 
Gentiles; how much more their fulness? (Rom. xi. 12.) 

Meanwhile there is no r for pride or smugness.on the © 

part of the Gentiles; indeed, in the appalling spiritual condition 


of our world to-day there is a grave danger lest the severity 
of God should descend upon those nations which are failing 


| 
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to continue in His goodness, and lest the engrutied branches 
should be cut off also (Rom. xi. 19-22). 

The fulness of Israel, however, will be preceded by the 
fulness of the Gentiles. By the former the Apostle wishes to 
signify the completion of the number of the elect from among 
the nation of Israel through the acknowledgment of Jesus as 
their Messiah and Deliverer, who will remove ungodliness from 
Jacob and take away their sins (Rom. xi. 25~—7). “ The fulness 
of the Gentiles ” implies the fulfilment of our Lord’s final com- 
mission to His followers to go into all the world and preach 
> the Gospel to every creature, and to be His witnesses to the 
uttermost part of the earth (Mark xvi. 15; Acts i. 8). Then 
truly people from every quarter of the globe will be able to 

confess before their Lord: | 


Thou was slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood out of every 
kindred and,tongue and people and nation (Rev. v. 9). 


_ Up till now the conversion of Jews has only been, as it were, 
occasional and incidental. St. Paul refers to this fact when he 
says that “‘a partial hardening hath befallen Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles shall have come in’”’. If, then, we wish 
to see the fulness of Israel, which will mean an influx into our | 
world of revitalising spiritual power (Rom. xi. 16), we must 
do our utmost to hasten the fulness of the Gentiles—that is 
_ to say, we must promote with the greatest possible vigour and 
zeal the missionary task of evangelising the heathen in every 
corner of the earth: the Gospel must first be preached in all 
the world for a testimony to all the Gentiles (Matt. xxiv. 14). 

Until this is done, the family circle will not be completed, 
the elder brother, who because of his anger has remained out- 
side, will not be brought in to share in the festal joys of the 
redeemed. And so the challenge comes to us in these last days 
to evangelise tirelessly and with thoroughness, so that the 
fulness of both Jews and Gentiles may be achieved. “ Thus 
all Israel shall be saved ’’ (Rom. xi. 26), both Jew and Gentile, 
the true and eternal seed of Abraham by faith in the Name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, “the Israel of God” (Gal. vi. 16); 
and the number of the elect shall have been filled up according 

to the perfect purposes of Almighty God. 

Finally, let us acknowledge the immutability of the Divine — 
_ purposes: the promise of unspeakable blessing to all the nations 


d 
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of the earth through Abraham and his seed, pre-eminently 
and perfectly fulfilled in and through the glorious Person of 
Jesus Christ, by identification with whom all His saints are 
made one; and the defection of the Jews, although constituting - 
them enemies to the Gospel, yet by no means cancelling the 
election of the Jews, who are beloved for the fathers’ sake. 
“ For the gifts and calling of God are never regretted by God. ” 
For as the Gentiles in time past were disobedient to God, but 
now have obtained mercy by the disobedience of the Jews, 
even so have the Jews also now been disobedient, that by the 
mercy shown to the Gentiles they also may now cbtain mercy. 
“For God hath shut up all men under disobedience, that He 
might have mercy upon all "—both Gentile and Jew (Rom. 
xi. 28-32). 

Let us inhnwwledan: a, the inscrutability of the Divine 
purposes; for here we find the Jew, who was at the first favoured 
with such unique promises and privileges, being the last to 
enter upon the enjoyment of the universal blessing of the Gospel, 
and that, too, by the instrumentality of the Gentiles—an Ishmael, 
cast out and blindly perishing in the wilderness, until his eyes 
are opened by God to see, even at his side and within his reach, 
the well of the life-giving water of the Gospel. So we observe 
the truth of the Scripture which informs us that “ the last shall 
be first, and the first last ’’ (Matt. xx. 16). 


O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out! For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor? 
or who hath first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again? 
For of Him, and through Him, and unto Him, are all things. To Him be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen (Rom. xi. 33-6). 


E. Huouzs. 


B.C.M.S. College, 
Bristol. 
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“ Haec comtroversia licet pure Grammatica sit, a Theologica tamen originem 
duxit” (Brian Walton, Proleg., p. 186). 


In 1675 the Swiss Calvinist Church in the Helvetic Consensus 
Formula, enacted that no man be licensed to preach the Gospel 
in the churches under ‘their control unless he had previously 
testified to his belief in the divine inspiration of the Vowel- 
points in the Hebrew Bible. This crystallisation of the belief 
in the divine inspiration of the Vowel-points into a dogma, 
was the result of a long controversy which raged in most Euro- 
pean countries from at least the early days of the Reformation, 
and which continued even after 1675 to be a perennial topic 
of earnest if not very enlightened discussion throughout the 
whole eighteenth century. Now no Biblical scholar would sub- 
scribe to such a view; few theological students and ordinands 
have ever heard of the controversy. Almost complacently we 
accept the fruits of the labours of those who have preceded us. 

The history of the controversy is not well-known. W. E. 
H. Lecky says in his History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit 
of Rationalism, in Europe (vol. i, p- 299, footnote): ‘‘ Spinoza 
was, as far as I know, the first writer who dwelt much on the © 
possible or probable falsification of some portions of the Old 
Testament by the insertion of wrong vowel-points.” Of course, 
Spinoza’s suggestion was anything but new. 

We may say at the outset that the controversy was not 
- waged in a manner now regarded as befitting objective scholar- 
ship. Had they been able to have regarded the question of the 
origin of the Vowel-points as merely an interesting but some- 
what narrow field of research, there might have been no con- 
troversy. But to the Reformers nothing which was connected 
with the Bible, the one and only source of Revelation, could 
be regarded as merely an interesting topic of research. The 
question was important and far-reaching, as on the authority 
of the Vowel-points might hang the salvation of the souls of 
men. We can in humility learn from the seriousness of our 
fathers in the faith. We must note with regret, however, that 
the very serious manner of prosecuting their researches brought 
| 46 
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with it the dangerous tendency to polemicise. It was the age 
of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. What was 
espoused by Roman Catholic could not be upheld by Protestant. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the question of the 
origin of the Hebrew Vowel-points in the seventeenth cen 
became as burning an issue between Protestant and Catholic 
as had indulgences or even the Mass in the days which led to 
the Reformation. | 

The official view arrived at by Protestants was that the 
points were of Divine Origin, given at Sinai with the Law. 
The Roman view was that the points were the late invention 
of the Rabbis. The irony of the situation was that Calvin and 
Luther* had not accepted the belief in the divine origin of the 
Vowel-points, and indeed it was a Protestant, Capellus, of whom 
we shall have more to say, who first demonstrated to the Christian 
World that the introduction of the points was late. 

It would be quite erroneous, however, to form the opinion 
that the Protestants and Roman Catholics held opposing views 
on the points, merely to be consistent in their opposition to 
one another. The skein is more tangled than that. In claiming 
the late origin of the Vowel-points, the Roman Catholics saw 
a way of championing the Vulgate translation as more reliable 
than the present Massoretic Hebrew Text, which latter was 
regarded by the Protestants as the very word of God. Further, 
if the introduction of the Massoretic points was late, no one 
could have learned the Scriptures without the Oral Tradition 
of the Jewish Church. The Protestants were professed Anti- — 
traditionalists; they refused to accept the Tradition of the 
Church of Rome, yet accepted the results of the Tradition of 
the Jewish Church. In this way the Catholics sought to show 
Protestant inconsistency. But this second argument was not 
always pressed as it seemed more telling to discredit the integrity 


of the Massoretic Tradition in favour of the Vulgate and Septua- 


gint. In so doing they went too far that polemic might be served. 

The controversy did not arise among either Protestants or 
Roman Catholics. It was the great Jewish scholar, Elias Levita 
(b. 1468, d. 1549),* the Hebrew teacher and friend of Cardinal 


Egidio and Reuchlin, and fellow-worker of the celebrated printer, 

- * Elijah Levita was born at Neustadt near Nuremberg; he died at Venice. His full 
name is Elijah ben Asher ha-Levi Askenazi. He is sometimes referred to as Elijah Medakdek 
(the grammarian) or Elijah Tisbi. 


. 
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Daniel Bomberg of Venice, who in his Massoreth Ha-Massoreth 
showed that the invention and introduction of the Vowel-points 
was far from being either Mosaic, or even from the time of 
Ezra, but post-Talmudic. Levita did not thereby impugn the 
antiquity of the Vowel sounds or their authority ; he merely 
argued that the Vowel signs, the points representing the sounds, 
were late. Levita’s arguments therefore did not unsettle the 
belief of Jews in the authenticity of the punctuation. Roman 
Catholic writers on the whole went beyond Levita to impugn 
the trustworthiness of the Oral Tradition of the Vowel sounds 
which the Massoretes had received. 

Actually Levita was the first to demonstrate with cogent 
arguments that the Vowel-points must be post-Talmudic. He - 
had not been the first to assert it. Ibn Ezra (b. 1092-3, d. 
Jan. 28, 1167), the famous Spanish Jewish commentator and 
grammarian, in his Hebrew grammar (nimy),' had ascribed 
the Vowel-points to the Massoretes of Tiberias. Actually there 
is no mention of Vowel-points in the Talmud, despite Nedarim 
37b which at the best claims Sinaitic origin for cases of Qere © 
and Kethibh only; though afterwards, ‘it is true, Azariah de 
Rossi used this very passage in his Meor Enayim as one of the 
proofs of the existence of Vowel-points in Talmudic times. 
Further Baba Bathra 21 a—b, a curious story of David and 
Joab and Joab’s Rabbi (sic) and’a somewhat violent argument 
Joab had with his Rabbi on the*pronunciation of Dt in Deut. 
xxv. 19, would seem to point,jby the way in which it is told, 
to the Talmudic Rabbis themselves having no Vowel-points.? 
In fact this passage was adduced by Levita himself as a proof 
of the non-existence of the points in Talmudic times. The 
Buxtorfs and others, however, sought to use the story as a proof 
of the antiquity of the points. 

Before Levita, the typical Jewish view regarding the Vowel- 
points was that the points went back to Sinai; even Kimchi 
seems to have at least shown acceptance of the belief. A few 
like Abravanel (b. 1437, d. 1508) may have ascribed them to 
Ezra and the Men of the Great Synagogue, but contatnly no later. 


a the best of Ibn grammars. 


of Edom (t Kings 2. 15,16). D 19 as the males of Amalek, had slain only all the males 


emphasise the need for proper clear 
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Finally the Be**r* and the Zohar,* believed to be revelations 
of God to early nnaim, regarding the Vowel-points, names 
and all, of absolu. .y divine origin.. The Zohar and Qabbalistic 
studies enjoyed great vogue among Christians in the period 
immediately preceding the Reformation. The amazing thing 
is that despite the great reverence felt by even Popes and 
Cardinals for the Qabbala, any Roman Catholic could still have 
accepted the views of the Spanish Dominican Raymond Martinus 
(b. 1220, d. 1287), author of the Pugio Fidei, that neither Moses 
nor the prophets pointed the Law, but that Nephtali (sic) and 
Ben Ascher are said to have pointed the whole Old Testament;? 
it is even more amazing that they accepted the more moderate 
but nevertheless Anti-Massoretic views of the converted Jew, 
Nicholas de Lyra, culled from Ibn Ezra. But so they did, and 
so did the early Reformers, Calvin, Luther, Zwingli, Beza, 
Mercerus, who were as much if not more indebted to Lyra 
than any. The protagonists of the.Roman polemic found it 
worthwhile to reiterate the charges of Raymond Martinus, 
Nicolas de Lyra, and the even wilder charges of Jacob Perez 
de Valencia (1420-1491) who had held that no reliance at all 
could be put on the Scriptures as interpreted and punctuated 
by Jews. One thinks of such a work as 4 discovery of the Manifold 
Corruptions of Holy Scriptures by the Heretics (1582) by Gregory 
Martin, the Englishman, famous for his work in producing the 
Douay Version. Were not the Protestants putting all their 
faith in their vernacular translations from the Hebrew text 
vocalised and corrupted by Jews? The Scottish Jesuit, James 
Gordon,* surnamed Huntlaeus (b. 1543, d. 1620), held with 
Gregory de Valencia that the Hebrew text ought to be corrected 

1 The Bahir N93, Exod. xiii. r7, said that the points are to the letters of the Law 


of Moses as the breath of life in a human body. The Bahir is a pseudonymous Midrash 


that the Scribes could in the points, when no prophet dare alter even 
to be the revelation of through R. Simeon b. Yohai to his disciples. If this were 
so it would belong to the beginning of the second century A.D. Actually it became 
first known in the thirteenth century in Spain, and in its present form dates from about 
that period. It is in the guise of a commentary on the Pentateuch. Undou it 
does contain mystic and ic teaching which in a less developed form may well 
go back to the Geonim or even before them to the Amoraim or even Tannaim. 

Fidel, Pare ii, Dist. iit, xxi, p. 895 (Carpzov's edition) 


century and may have been written by Isaac the : Cf. Fewish Encyclopedia, vol. ii. 
Pp. 442-3. 

a The Zohar i. 15 b declares the letters are the en a The 
Zohar on the Song of Songs is even more explicit, maintaining the Vowel-points 
proceeded from the Holy Spirit along with the Beripeusss (Sepher Zohar Hadash, Warsaw, 
Shir | col. | This is tic and denies 
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by the Vulgate, not only because the Church approved the 
translation, but because it had been made by Jerome before 
the invention of the points. Much the same view, but some- 
what more moderately expressed, was advanced by Cardinal 
Robert Francis Bellarmine, the Jesuit Theologian (1542-1621) 
in his De Verb. Dei, lib. 2, cap. 2—‘‘ the Hebrew Scriptures 
are not universally corrupted by the malicious work of the 
Jews, nor yet are wholly pure or entire, but that they have — 
errors, which have crept in partly by the negligence and ignor- 
ance of the transcribers, partly by the ignorance of the Rabbins 
who added the points; whence we may, if we please, reject the 
points or read otherwise”. There were those who thought 
otherwise: Petrus Galatinus apparently held that the Bible 
original was corrupted but must be restored by the Talmud! 

Actually, however, there had been those who held that the 
Vulgate text must be corrected in the light of the Hebrew. 
One thinks of Stephen Harding (c. 1060-1134), an English- 
man and second abbot of Citeaux, and real founder of the 
Cistercian order, who revised the Latin text with the help of 
the Jews. Another reviser of the Latin on the basis of the 
Hebrew was Nicholas of Manjacoria (late thirteenth century). 
Roger Bacon, the Franciscan (1213-1294), argued for the study 
of Hebrew to remove the errors with which he held the Vulgate 
to abound. Such voices were rare after the Reformation. It 
was of course the Council of Trent which on the 18th April, 
1546, proclaimed that the Vulgate version contained the authori- 
tative text of Holy Scripture; within the Church too was an 
infallibly correct mode of interpreting Scripture. Their zeal 
against the Reformers is patent in these pronouncements. After 
1546 the Roman Catholic Church spoke with one voice in 
preferring the Vulgate to the Hebrew. 


corruption. 

Maso further cmruption. by the Masora were 
on the text was free from further ov all corruption from the beg 
ption from the begin- 


i uncorrupted by 
the 
Jews corrupted 
the 
according tc Oraor cheme, Was alter jerome s death that cor- 
ruptions came into the Hebrew text. From his death till the completion of the Talmud, 
there were contentions, he held, between Oriental and Occidental Jews because of diversi 
of readings and 
points and made 
4. Gordon 
allowed, from 
corrupted before. 
“eee here in artificiality about the above scheme 
to say t was a certain about the above sc , 
of Pp. 292. 
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In defence of their cherished doctrine of the supreme 

of the Bible as the sure Revelation of God, English Protestant 
scholars like William Fulke, a Puritan divine (d. 1589), and 
“the great Albionean Divine, renowned in many nations for 
rare skill in Salem’s and Athen’s Tongues, and familiar acquaint- 


-. ance with all Rabbinical learning ”, Hugh Broughton (b. 1549, 


d. 1612) argued both the certain antiquity and sure authority 
of the vowels from the words of Jesus in Matt. v. 18. The 
same argument! is said to have been used by John Piscator, 
Professor of Divinity at Herborn (b. 1546, d. 1626). So the 
Protestants were now committed as never before to defend the 
ints. 
. A great champion arose in the person of John Buxtorf, 
Professor of Hebrew in Basle (b. 1564, d. 1629). In his Tiderias; 
sive Commentarius Massoreticus etc. (Basil, 1620), in the ninth 
chapter of this book, he upheld with great erudition the divine 
origin of the Hebrew vowels. In hie attack on Levita he was 
greatly helped by the only effective Jewish counterblast to 
Levita, namely that in Azariah de Rossi's (b. 1513, d. 1577) 
Meor Enayim, Imre Binah, ch. 59." Even so Buxtorf’s Tiberias 
can still stand on its own feet as a work of original scholarship. 
Buxtorf, however, erred in seeking to prove too much. His 
triumph over the Catholics was short-lived. It did not even 
silence rebellious voices in his own camp. Jos. Scaliger in his 
Epist. ad Foh. Buxtorfium seniorem pointed out that the points 
must be of late invention, inserted when the language was 
falling into disuse. Just as the Turks, Arabs and Persians can 
read their books without vowels, so could the Jews of an earlier 
period. Nothing was to be proved from the mention of vowels 
by the Zohar, for this work was more recent than the Talmud. 
Scaliger’s views on the points were shared by Joh. Drusius 
who, in his De recta lectione linguae Sanctae, c. 4, while admitting 
that the Vowel sounds were coeval with the letters, held that 
the Vowel signs were later than Jerome. But the most devastating 
attack against the divine origin of the Vowel-points came only 


four years after the ns of Buxtorf’s Tiberias. The attack 


10 C.G his translation of Levita’s Massoreth Ha- 


* De Rossi, while maintaining that Hebrew had always had Vowel-points, held that 
Moses wrote the Law without points, that no one might understand its precepts except 
along with the oral tradition. : 
De Rossi seems to have allowed for restorations of the Vowel-points in the days of 
Ezra and again after the completion of the Talmud; such restorations did not mean 
innovation. 
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came from an unexpected quarter. Lewis Capellus (b. 1585, 
d. 1658), a learned French Protestant, Professor of Hebrew 
at Saumur, and one of the most distinguished men of the seven- 
teenth century, published his Arcanum punctationis revelatum 
The Mystery of the Punctuation Revealed ’’). So clearly 
and fully were all the arguments stated that the subject was 
really settled.1| Unfortunately there were those who did not 
want to perceive this. After the publishing of the Arcanum, the 
Protestant phalanx was decidedly riven in two. Though the © 
book was published anonymously, Buxtorf well knew the author; 
the blow was not unexpected as far as he was concerned, for 
Capellus had, before publishing, sent his MS. to Buxtorf, who 
returned it—and asked him not to print it. He knew that he 
could not reply to it. The author showed Erpenius, Professor 
_of Oriental Languages at Leyden, the work, and Erpenius had 
it printed. 

Buxtorf lived but another five years; on his deathbed he 
enjoined his son, John Buxtorf the younger, to answer Capeéllus. 
‘In the meantime Arnold Boot, a Dutch physician (d. 1650), 
in a letter to. Archbishop Ussher, championed the Massoretic 
cause, and sought to overthrow Capellus’ conclusions. Capellus 
replied to Boot’s “ temeraria censura "’. Boot did not take this 
lying down and counter-attacked, but seems finally to have 
been convinced, after reading — book, that he himself 
had made a mistake.* 

Capellus, though he deaiehess appeared to some to have let 
down the side, served true scholarship in the end. In that age 
of party contests science was nothing unless applied. To the 
embarrassment of Protestants, the Roman scholars were not 
dilatory in drawing the moral. John Morinus, ex-Protestant 
and French priest of the Oratory, in his Exercitationes Ecclesias- 
 -‘ficae et Biblicae (Paris, 1633, 4to.), reiterated that God gave the 
Old Testament without vowels because He desired men to ' 
follow the Church’s interpretation, not their own, for the Hebrew 
tongue without vowels as it was given is a “ very nose of wax’. 
In short, it is God’s will that men depend on the priest. He 
does not accuse the Jews of wilful corruption of the Bible, but 
of negligence. Morinus was soundly attacked by the Catholic 


1 He restated and elaborated Levita’s arguments. The full force of these arguments 
had, ayn. Sy. Ramen dept, or of, 


Protestant M translation. 
392), and praises him for his admission of exror. 


pA, 
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scholar Simon de Muis, in his Assertio Veritatis Hebraicae (1634), 
and in his Castigatio Animadversionum Morini (1639). Morinus 
in his admiration for the Vulgate did not go as far as Cardinal 
Ximenes had gone. The Roman view of the Vulgate’s pre- 
eminence has hardly been more forcefully expressed than by 
Cardinal Ximenes who in his prologue to his Complutensian 
Polyglott (where the Vulgate is placed between the Hebrew 
and the Greek) compares the Vulgate to Christ crucified between 
two thieves. Though it is true Morinus preferred the Septuagint, 
and what is new, the then recently discovered Samaritan, to 
the Hebrew text; for actual emendation of the Hebrew, the 
Vulgate is of course still paramount. | 

Petro della Yalle had in 1616 brought from Damascus 
copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch and Targums. Not very 
good copies they were, but they served to stimulate critical 
investigations of the versions. The discovery too of the existence 
of the old Hebrew script brought a-new element into the Mas- 
soretic Controversy. Certainly the Talmud knew of the change 
from the old script 3N>) to the Assyrian Script 3N>). 
This latter, our square character, was, according to one view 
in P. T. Megillah i, 71b, so called because the Jews brought 
it back from the Babylonian Exile. In fact T. B: Sanhedrin 21b — 
ascribes the change of Script to Ezra. This was not unknown 
to the Church Fathers. But as there is but seldom reference 
to the older alphabet in Talmud? and as Christian and Jew for 
long had forgotten the existence of the Samaritans, the square 
character was generally regarded as the only Hebrew script 
that there ever had been. 

The plight of the Protestant champions of the divine origin 
of the Vowel-points was desperate when even the letters, the 
shape of the consonantal text, was challenged by Roman Catholics 
and even by what must have seemed disloyal Protestants. The 
younger Buxtorf, his father’s mantle having fallen on him, 
rushed first to the defence of the Hebrew letters in his Disser- 
tatio de Literarum Hebraicarum genuina Antiquitate. But it was 
_only to be rebuffed by Capellus in the Diatribe de veris et antiquis 
| It must be remembered that even after Trent not all Roman Scholars impugned the 


Andéadies and eadey clam eho te 
Ferarius, An jus and sun ot who s igi 7 
* In fact the Gemara in at least one place thinks of the square character as God-given 
at Sinai, ie. T. B. Menahoth 29b which tells how Moses saw God adorning some of 
one day one called Akiba (c. A.D. 50-132) would deduce further laws even from them. 
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Hebraecorum iiteris, in which Capellus felt justified in agreeing 

with Morinus that the original Hebrew alphabet was Samaritan. 

Seemingly undaunted, as if he had not had enough of refuta- 

tion from the pen of Capellus, the younger Buxtorf, mindful 

of his father’s unsettled score, sought to reply to Capellus on 
the subject of the Vowel-points. So appeared Buxtorf’s Tractatus 
de punctorum vocalium et accentuum in libris Veteris Testamenti 

Hebraicis origine, antiquitate, et authoritate, oppositus “* Arcano 

punctationis revelato”’ Ludovici Capelli. This immediately evoked 

a reply from Capellus, his Arcani punctationis Vindiciae. But fate 

was kinder to Buxtorf the younger than to his father, who had 

tried to dissuade Capellus from ever publishing the Arcanum 

in the first instance. For some reason the “ Vindication ” was 

still in MS. form when Capellus died, and in fact was not 

published by Capellus’ son till 1689, when Buxtorf the young? 
had been in his grave a quarter of a century. 

_ But there was still another controversy between Capellus | 
and Buxtorf. In 1650 Capellus had had published for him at 
Paris his life’s work, the fruit of thirty-six years of study, his 

Critica Sacra; sive de variis quae in sacris Veteris Testamenti 
Libris. occurrunt, Lectionibus, libri sex, etc. It was thanks to the 
efforts of Morinus and other Catholics that it was indeed pub- 
lished, for the Protestant States refused. In this work he goes 
further than in his Arcanum, where he had merely argued 
against the divine origin of the points; here he actually postulates 
corruption of the text not only by /apsus calami of copyists, but 
as a result of the introduction of the square characters and the 
Vowel-points. It was an epoch-making work. He was ham- 

_ pered and limited by not having Hebrew MSS. at his disposal. 

What others had merely alleged, he however by more objective 

scholarship demonstrated. With Capellus and Grotius, his 

contemporary, we see the beginning of scientific Biblical textual 
criticism. Since he had no axe to grind in favour of the Vulgate, 
we may take his remarks on the value of ancient versions for 
emending the text as conclusions arrived at as a result of his 
studies. He is probably to be regarded as the Father’ of modern 
conjectural emendations, to say nothing of the findings of 
eighteenth-century Hebraists who fancied that they emended 
with the blessing of Capellus. : 

Buxtorf the younger penned in reply the grand defence of © 


4 Cf. Critica Sacra, Lib. vi. 
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the Hebrew verity, his Ansticritica, seu V indiciae Veritatis Hebraicae, 
adversus Ludovici Capelli ‘Criticam quam vocant sacram, ejusque 
Defensionem, urging the absolute purity of the sacred text. He 
claimed too much, pressing arguments apparently sound enough 
for his own day, but which have not withstood the acid of time. 
Had he concentrated on correcting mistakes and more exag- 
gerated conclusions in Capellus’ work, scholarship had been 
directly served. It was, however, in the long run, for by refusing 
to admit what in Capellus was true, and by claiming too much 
for Massora, the weakness of even his defence became evident 
and Capellus’ principles were established. It is not our purpose 
here to do more than notice in passing the discussions on the 
Hebrew text and its worth in comparison with the Versions 
and vice versa, except in so far as such discussions touch on 
the Vowel-point controversy. Suffice it to say that Kennicott 
(b. 1718, d. 1783) and his friend de Rossi, Professor of Hebrew 
at Parma, by their collations of Hebrew MSS. and versions, 
finally made Buxtorf’s view untenable. These two scholars were 
the immediate forerunners of the great Old Testament critical 
scholarship of the nineteenth century. — 

John Weemes (b. 1 579 d. 1636), a graduate of St. Andrews 
and minister of Lathocker in Scotland, probably should be given 
the credit for being the first to propagate in Britain in print 
the views of Capellus. Not that he refers to Capellus by name; 
it is, however, indeed possible that he had read Levita’s Massoreth 
Ha-Massoreth and drawn his views directly from there.1 Weemes 
was an accomplished Hebraist, at home in Talmud and Bible 
alike. He was the Scottish Lightfoot. Like Lightfoot he was a 
- voluminous.writer. In his Exercitations Divine proving the 
Necessitie, Majestie, Integritie, perspicuitie and sence of the Scrip- 
tures, in volume III of The Workes (London, 1636)* he discusses — 
in Exercitation XI (“In what languages the Scriptures were 
written originally ’’) the question of what was the original char- 
acter in which the Old Testament was written, and decides on 
the Samaritan. He returns to this topic in Exercitation 
XIII (“ That the Hebrew Text is not corrupted ’’). But 
he is not very consistent. In Exercitation XI. (p. 88) we 
find: 

1 In his Treatise of the Faure Degenerate Somme, p. 350, he refers in another connection 


» 
x tenet of in Sealand, London. Printed by 
to be sold at his Shop at the signe of the three 


Exchange. 1636.” 


golden Lyons in Cornehill, neere the Royall 
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‘The inscription is this, Jerusalem hakkodesh, but no Samaritan would have put 
this inscription u it; for they hated Ierusalem and the lewes, therefore this | 
= the lewes, and not the Samaritans. 


In Exercitation XIII (“ That the Hebrew Text is not cor- 
rupted ”’) after dealing with the views of “‘ Master lames Gordon 
our country man ” (Huntlaeus whom we have mentioned above) 
and those of Bellarmine, Weemes sets out to counter Morinus 
“who hath set himselfe to improve the original Hebrew Text, 
and to prefer the Samaritan to it as the original”’. We shall 
not go into his arguments; suffice it to note his remarks in so 
far as they touch on the change in the form of the alphabetic 
character. Weemes tells us (p. 112): 


We must put a difference betwixt Hebraeo-samaritana and Hebraeo-samari- 
tono-samaritana. Hebraeo-samaritana is that which Moyses wrote from the 
Lord and delivered to the Jews; it is called Hebraeo-samaritana, because the 
Hebrew was written in the Samaritan Character at the first, and so kept still 
till after the captivity, and this we grant to be the first and-originall writing 
by which the Church should be ruled. But that this Hebraeo-samaritono- 
samaritana should be the first originall, that in no way must we grant. 


The Hebraeo-samaritana”’ and the ‘*Hebraeo-samaritono- 
samaritand’”’, one feels, are terms which make a distinction © 
without a difference. Weemes is to a great extent right, but 
Weemes could not concede that Morinus was near the truth, 
lest he thereby seem to prefer with him the Samaritan text, so 
he let himself over-emphasise the slight modifications made by 
the Samaritans in the old Hebrew writing. We might have 
thought that he was under the opinion that there was greater 
diversity between them, had he not printed examples of both 
kinds of both varieties of script. It would appear from his 
observations as to the differences between the Massoretic and 
Samaritan texts that Weemes indeed had actually studied the 
Samaritan Pentateuch.* 


1Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament ~ 2 oats 

h Mede of Christ's College, Cambrid 496, tll st6-1638), 

in his (1652), p. 496, bishop Taber of Armagh 


Samaritans by an agent of his chat 


The Character, in which the Old Testament was written first, was the 
Samaritane Character; It was called the Samaritane Character, not because 
the Samaritans used it first, but because it was left to the Samaritans after the 
lews refused it. ‘This Samaritane Character, was the first Character, as may 
be seene by the inscriptions upon their shekels (set downe by Arius Montanus, 
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His final argument that the Hebrew text is not corrupted, 
is of course Matt. v. 18, and here he comes near to contradicting 
himself to prove his point (p. 116): 

Christ speaking of the originall Text, and the perpetuity of the Law which 
we have, he saith, one jot, or one tittle of the Law shall not passe. . . . The 
meaning is then, that not one part of a letter, neyther the least letter, not any 


that copie whereof the Lord speaketh, » or lod 
t 


Weemes gives the appearance of wanting to be critical and 
to show himself au fait with the most recent views of his time; 
he however clings surprisingly tenaciously to the old paths. 

We have shown that the Scriptures are not corrupt, and that no essentiall 


or integral] part is wanting in the holy Scriptures: Now it resteth to show that 
the Points, the accidental] ornaments were not from the beginning. 


So Weemes begins his Exercitation XV (“ That the points 
were not originally with the Letters from the beginning ”’). 
“The Iewes who are faithfull keepers, but bad interpreters 
of the Scriptures,” Weemes sees, were wrong in basing on 
Neh. viii. 8 the claim that Ezra “added “the points and 


differences between the Samaritan, Septuagint and 


Septuagint, with the 


here the Critick, it is no sin to follow him, say the 
. In conclusion he says (p. 527): “* I durst show no 
at an Antiquary as your Lordshi 


reason from ist’s words. 
must be the least letter; but 
of all the Letters: there- 
fore the Samaritan copie is not the copie of which Christ spake of, but the 
Hebrew. . . . Hence we may gather that this Samaritan letter was abolished 
in Christ’s time, and therefore wee ought neyther to imbrace the copie nor 
the characters, as authenticke or originall. 
Samaritan Pentateuch, or five Books of Moses; which may be presumed to be that 
which they received from the captived ten Tribes, when they first learned from them, 
to worship the God of Israel, 2 Kings xvii. 27". ‘“‘ This wondrous and non-paril of 
Manuscripts, he brought hither to Cambridge amongst us; and during his stay here 
some time, was most ready to shew it to all Scholars that came unto him.” Actually 
Ussher obtained not one but six Samaritan Pentateuch MSS. from the East. Mede says 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch (ibid., p. 496), “ It is the same Hebrew tongue and words 
(saving the diverse readings) with our Bibles, but written in a strange character, namely 
the Samaritan, which is supposed to have anciently been the Hebrew, till it was changed 
b Mede was interested in the question of Biblical 
Hebrew on this score. “‘ Howbeit, far be it from me to a any thing t » OF 
che verity of the Samaritan computation, or to pesfer it the before our Hobsow, 
though some things be found therein, which dissolve a knot or two which makes our 
Chronologers at their wits end "’ (ibid., p. 497). Mede does not take the Massoretic text 
as the last word, op sapetl oo undated letter to Archbishop Ussher Touc some 
co ! into the sacred Text 
one of t our 
Massorites will” (p. 
such conceits as these, but to so F 
possibility of corruption by writi f 
knows what time will discover, cum Elias wenerit?"’ However, there 
was at one other to whom he did shew “such conceits as these, and that was 
Ludovicus de Dieu (1590-1642), the famous Orientalist at Walloon College, Leyden 
i Mede’s letter to him Touching a crept inte the Hebrew Text, pp. 629 ff.). 
nevertheless was by no means a disparager of the value of the Massoretic text, 
as all his studies show. 
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_ distinctions. Hee neither added Points nor Targum or Kabbala 


to it.” He then lists reasons why the points were late, to wit, 
the evidence that the ancient character akin to the Samaritan 


had “ no vowell subjoyned ”’; also the fact that in the Synagogue — 
roll of the Law “‘ which is the cheefe booke in their estimation, | 


and whereof they account more than of any other Hebrew 


Bible, yet there is neither Point nor Accent in this booke but - 


onely Consonants.” The third objection is that the names of 
the Points arid Accents “‘ which are Chaldee names ’”’ must be 
_ post-exilic. This would on the face of it indicate that the points 
belonged to the same period, though Weemes realises this is 
not conclusive, “for the names of the Moneths are Chaldee 
names, imposed after the captivity, and yet the Moneths were 


from the beginning”. The fourth reason he finds is that the — 
Septuagint translators must have read the Hebrew text without | 
the points f®r “they differed very farre from the Hebrew in - | 


many things”’. The fifth reason is taken from “ Ketibh welo 
keri’, when the words are written one way, and read another. 
This diversity of reading and writing arose, he points out, 
because the letters wanted the Vowel-points from the begin- 
ning; “this made them to reade one way and write another 
way”. “ The Chaldee, Arabian, and Assyrian language, which 
are but daughters’ (sic) proceeding from the Hebrew tongue, 
have no points; therefore it is not probable that the Hebrew 
Text had Points from the beginning.” 7 
Weemes’ final reason is the Talmudic story of Joab and Joab’s 
Rabbi’s erroneous pronunciation and its dire consequences. 
Weemes, considering the question of the novelty of the points 
adequately settled and established, in the rest of this exercitation 
has perforce to engage himself with the Qere and Kethibh. After 
all he had given as one of his reasons for their existence that the 
Hebrew had had no points. Lest it appear from this that the text 
has been misread, he defends the reading of the Text (p. 127): 
Because the Text wanted the Vowels before the Masoretes time hence arose 
these diverse readings marginal] and ‘Textuall, here we must take heed of two 
errores; The first is of those who hold, that both the Textuall and Marginal] 
readings were from the beginning, and both authenticke and originall from 
_ Moses.? The second error which we must shun is this, that the marginal] reading, 


implyeth some corruption whereas it serveth for illustration of the Text. There 
is but small difference betwixt the Marginall and the line reading. _ 


1 Isaac Abravanel mr F cited acob ibn Adonijah’ Introduction to 
othe of the Gere and Kethibh to Ezra, Kimchi (b. 1160, 


1235), cited but maintains Esre's action was 


- = 
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In the examples which he gives, Weemes displays considerable 
knowledge of the Massorah. 

Despite his advanced views on the Vowel-points, he is aware 
that he, Presbyterian and Episcopalian, must endorse the Pro- 
testant view (p. 128): pig 

These diverse readings make not up diverse senses but help us better to 
come to the right sense of the Scripture. When it is objected to us by the 
Church of Rome, that we have no true meaning of the Scriptures, because of 
our diverse translations: Our Divines answer that these diverse translations 
make not diverse senses in the Scriptures; for the sense is still one and the same; 
but these diverse translations helpe us onely to come to the true meaning of 
the Scriptures, and we miust use these marginal] and line readings, as we use 
these interpretations. 

In 1657 Brian Walton, Bishop of Chester (b. 1600, d. 1661), 
published his Bib/ia Sacra Polyglotta in 6 folio volumes. In 
his Prolegomena he advocated the views of Capellus on the 
comparative modernity of both Vowel-points and script. But 
even though in his view. the points weré introduced ¢.a.D. 500, 
they represented for Walton the true reading of the text as 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, and therefore Massoretic readings 
had to be accepted. Only the forms of the points were late, 
not “their force and signification”. Walton was not the first 
to expound Capellus’s views in England. John Prideaux (1578- 
1650), three times Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and Bishop of 
Worcester, lectured publicly in Oxford on Capellus’ views. He 
adopted them though he saw how they could be used to the 
disadvantage of Protestants.1 Walton (Pro/eg., p. 191), after 
citing a list of continental Protestant anti-Massoretic scholars, 
says “‘ quibus adjungere possum Reverendissimum Usserium, 
_ tov paxagltny, et Joh. Seldenum, virum ex scriptis satis notum, 
qui saepius mihi affirmarunt ‘se hujus esse sententiae ’; et. vix 


of textual corruption during the Babylonian Exile. Abravanel held Ezra “ found the 
law entire and perfect, but before betaking themselves to make the vowel-points, the 
the of the langage and the design ofthe 
. tot us of t and t gn of the narrative, ' 
held this was either because the sacred writer conveys SE aieetioe: expressions 
of the ths Law, or Gus to 
writer (i.e. such forms were not scribal errors). Ibn Adonijah, in his Introduction to 
a Bible, was shocked at the views of both Kimchi and Abravanel ; 
he t follows the Talmud Babli Nedarim 37 b that the Qeres and Kethibhs are 
Halakah le-Mosheh mis-Sinai. (R. Isaac said that the pronunciation of certain words 
re the Scribes, the removal of devi the Scribes, Qere welo Kethibh, and 
the Kethibh welo Qere, are laws of Moses from Mount Sinai.) Such views had been under 
the fires of criticism from Capellus and Morinus ; but the history of the discussion on 
see Introduction to the Old pp. 
Owen's Fed Divine Original, Authority, 
and power of the’ Scripture (642). 
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fere quemquam novi, qui judicium cum eruditione Hebraica 
 conjunxit, qui aliter sentit”’. 

Walton’s Prolegomena decided Protestant England generally 
in favour of the modernity of the Vowel-points. That is not to 
say that there was not a struggle, protracted but unavailing. 
The great John Lightfoot, Master of St. Catharine’s Hall, 
_Cambridge, wrote (Works, II, p. 1014): 

Some there are who think that the vowels were not invented for many years 
after Christ; which to me seemeth to be all one as to deny sinews to a body, 


till he grow out of fashion. 


In his Centuria Chorographia (cap. 81, p. 146), after recapitu- 
lating the names and characteristics, as he saw them, of some 
of the Rabbis of Tiberias, he commented: | | 


The pointing of the Bible savours of the work of the Holy Spirit, not the 
work of lost, blinded, besotted men. , 


This was hardly a rebuttal of Walton, Capellus or Levita, but 
it gave heart to John Owen (b. 1616, d. 1683), Presbyterian 
Dean of Christ Church (1651-1660) and Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford University (1652-1658), to publish his treatise Of the 
_ Integrity and Purity of the Hebrew and Greek Text of Scripture with 
considerations on the Prolegomena and Appendix to the late Biblia 
Polyglotta. As Owen himself tells us, he had just completed a 


a treatise on the Divine Original of the Holy Scriptures, about the 


“ providence of God in the preservation of the original copies 
of the Scripture”, when~ Walton’s Prolegomena and appendix 
to the Polyglott came to his hand. He was forced to reply 
“lest from that great appearance of variations in the original 
copies, there might some unconquerable objections against the 
truth of what I had asserted, be adduced’. His reply is essen- 
tially practical polemic. It marks the highwater mark of the 
attempt in England to hold to the divine origin of the points, 
just as the Helvetic Confession was to mark it in Switzerland: 


What wuss {says Owen), hath been made, and io eo yet made, in the world, 
of this supposition, that corruptions have befallen the originals! which those 
various lections at first view seem to intimate, I need not declare. It is, in brief, 
the foundation of Mahometism, the chiefest and principal prop of Popery, 
atheism in the world. 


Abréypaga: cf. Russell's edition of The Works 
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While Owen spoke highly of Walton’s Polyglott (cf. idid.), p. 
451, he was perturbed at the proximity of the views in the 
Prolegomena to the text of Holy Writ—“This brand brought 
yet nearer to the church’s bread-corn.” Therefore he reiterates 
Buxtorf’s arguments for the integrity of the scriptures: 


We went from Rome under the conduct of the purity of the originals, I wish — 


He skates over the vexed questions of Kethibh and Qere, | 
Tikkune Sopherim and Itur Sopherim. He does not know 
the origin of the Kethibh and Qere: 


Nor [says Owen], (to profess my ignorance) do I know any that do, it may 
be some do, but in my present haste I cannot inquire after them. . . . Besides 
these there are no other various lections of the Old Testament. 


In any case in his eyes conjectures of men are not on the same 
level. On the Vowel-points, now but one part of the contro- 


versy, he says: 


_ And as I shall not oppose them who maintain that they are coaevous with 
the letters, which are not a few of the miost learned Jews and Christians; so 
_ I no ways doubt, that as we now enjoy them, we shall yet manifest that they 
were completed by 7)'91°13 MOD "WIE, the men of the great synagogue, Ezra and 
rE panions, guided therein by the infallible direction of the Spirit of God 
(idid., p. 478). 


Actually he felt tolerably certain that Buxtorf the younger had 
finally settled their divine origin. Owen had to say something 
about the Samaritan letters, as “‘ it is manifest that the invention 
of the points must be of later date than the change of the letters ” 
(ibid., p. 499). But that the letters were changed he does not 
allow, despite Eusebius, Jérome and the Talmud; he dismisses 
it as “‘a groundless tradition and mere fable”. In fact in 
another place (idid., p. 500) he says that it is anknown whether 
there are any Samaritans left. 

Owen’s name, rather than his hasty arguments, carried 
weight. Walton had need to justify himself, restating his case 
somewhat abusively, but cogently, in The Comsiderator Considered 
(1659). The matter was settled, though Owen was not with- 
out supporters and followers in his views, or rather convictions, 
right on into and practically throughout the eighteenth century. 

_ Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Norwich at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, in his Connection of the Old and New Testament, 
was more scholarly. He very fairly sets out the views of Capellus 


‘ 
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and his opponents, the Buxtorfs, then gives his own. Prideaux’s 
views are that the points are a human invention of the Massoretes 
shortly after the time of Ezra, setting down, however, the true 
tradition. Prideaux is not sure whether they used the same 
points as now; he rather thinks ‘not. The Massoretes used the 
points privately, and only after the completion of the Talmud 
were they recognised in the Rabbinic schools. He stressed, 
however, concerning the points, | 

that this work hath been done in the perfectest manner that can be done by 


can do better.? 


In his anxiety to defend the iilinen of the ii he asserts 


It is acknowledged on all hands that the reading of the Hebrew language 
could never have been learned,.after it ceased to be vulgarly spoken, without 
the help of the vowels (idid., p- 138). 

But in his desire, however, to deny that Rome had any claims 
to the authoritative understanding of the Bible, he tells us that 
though the Hebrew Bibles had never been pointed, we need not be sent either 


to the church of Rome, or anywhere else, ey the fixing of the re 5 of it, 
the letters alone with the context being sufficient. 


He saves himself from the charge of absolute =_— by 
adding: 


when we thoroughly understand the iil (idid., p. 148). 


The lost cause of the antiquity of the Vowel-points was -not 
without supporters; we may recall Joseph Cooper (b. 1635, ~ 
d. 1699), author of Domus Mosaicae Clavis, for whom vowels, 
accents and letters were coeval, There was, too, Samuel Clarks 
_(d. 1701), who thought: he could prove the divine authority of 
the points by “‘ new and intrinsic arguments’. A Liverpool 
sugar-refiner, Whitfield, in 1748 sought to show that the Vowel- . 
points are an original and essential part of the language. In 
-1707 Dr. John Gill (b. 1676, d. 1732), a Baptist minister, wrote 
A dissertation on the antiquity of the Hebrew Language, Jetters, 
vowel-points and accents. In Scotland, Thomas Boston (b. 1676, 
_ d, 1732), minister of Ettrick, held by the divine origin of the 
_ points in his Tractatus Stigmatologicus Hebraeo-Biblico, etc. (Amst. 
1728). Even in 1770 James Robertson, Professor of Oriental 
Languages i in the University of Edinburgh, was aronding the 


146. 


7 who shall undertake a new punctuation of the whole 
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Massoretes against the views of Capellus and Walton. Abroad, 
‘Olaus Gerard Tychsen, Professor of Philosophy and Oriental 
Literature in the united universities of Butzow and Rostock, in 
1772 was upholding the real antiquity of the points. But this 
was rare, as most scholars now accepted that the Vowel-points 
were of post-Talmudic date. They, in the main, like the followers 
of Darwin in another matter, went far beyond what Walton 
claimed. Indeed many regarded the points as not representing 
the genuine sense and of no real authority and useless... The 
results, however, were not so disastrous as Owen feared. Biblical 
critical scholarship found its legs in England with Capellus’ 
Critica Sacra as a crutch. The significance of the question of 
the divine or Rabbinic origin of the points, in Protestant and 
Catholic polemic the burning issue of the seventeenth century, 
now lost its ardour. In most cases the majority of Protestant 
_ scholars had, since Walton, seen fit to follow Capellus. The 
ability of eighteenth-century textual criticism is not adequately 
realised to-day. They had to emancipate themselves from pre- 
conceived notions as to the Bible story and the scope of pro- 
phecy; but textual study was no longer in its infancy, thanks 
in England in large measure to Walton. The age of Kennicott, 
Durell, Lowth and Blayney was not lacking in balanced Hebrew 
scholarship. One result of the Vowel-point controversy was for 
long a too great depreciation of the true value of the points, — 
whoever. Even in 1810-1816 Boothroyd, a Yorkshireman, chose 
to publish the Hebrew Bible without points. In his preface 
Boothroyd quotes Lowth with approval as saying: 

"The Massoretic punctuation by which the punetuation of the language is 
given the forms of the several parts of speech, construction of the words, 
the distribution and limits of the sentences, and the connection of the several 
members, are fixed, is in effect an interpretation of the Hebrew text, made 


ews of late ages, probably not earlier than the eighth century, and may be 


Lowth does add: | 
We do not deny the usefulness of this interpretation nor would we be thought 


to detract from its merit by setting it in this light; it is perhaps upon the whole 
preferable to any of the ancient versions; it has probably the great advantage 


1 Capellus ing a Hebrew mar without Vowel-points. This was 
a punctis aliisque twventis Massorethicis libera, Paris, 1716. the 
pro way to read Hebrew was to insert after a consonant as its vowel, the first vowel 
in the name of that consonant. Daleth would give da, gimel ee ar eid thre 
wer coves oad . Houbigant Masclef’s system, 
though the Benedictine D.P. Guarin violently attacked it. 
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of having been formed upon a traditionary explanation of the text, and of being 
generally agreeable to that sense of Scriptures which passed current, and was 
commonly received by the Jewish nation in ancient times; and it has certainly 
been of great service to the mioderns in leading them into the knowledge of 
the Hebrew tongue. But they would have made a much better use of it, and 

a greater progress in the explication’ of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
had they consulted it, without absolutely eubmiting to it authority; had they 
considered it as an assistant, not as an infallible guide. 


If it was the age of Kennicott and Lowth, it was also the 
age of John Hutchinson (b. 1674, d. 1737) and his followers. 
They and their teaching can presumably likewise be traced to 
the emancipating views popularised by Walton. But that would 
_ hardly be fair; there are always those who press conclusions to 
extremes. John Hutchinson invented a system of religious 
symbolism for the development of which he found it expedient 
to discard the Vowel-points. The Jews, according to him, had 
deliberately introduced the points with the sole purpose. of 
obscuring his interpretations. Not that he discarded the Hebrew 
Scriptures; on the contrary, he and his followers, in greater or 
less extent, regarded them as a mine for discoveries in philo- 
sophy as well as in divinity. Hebrew etymology, as interpreted 
by Hutchinson, was a guide to knowledge. Opposed to Newton, 
the wrote Moses’ Principia in 1724. The Scotsman, Duncan 
Forbes (b. 1685, d. 1747), President of the Court of Session, 
and a considerable Hebraist, well represents the Hutchinsonian 
viewpoint in ‘his Thoughts on Religion, Natural and Revealed 
(1735). George Horne (b. 1730, d. 1792), Bishop of Norwich, 
- and Samuel Horsley (b. 1733, d. 1806), Bishop of St. Asaph’s, 
were reckoned in their day sound Hebrew scholars though 
Hutchinsonians. On the other hand for this system’s effect on — 
Hebrew scholarship, one can refer to John Lookup’s Berasheth 
(sic) or the First Book of Moses, called Genesis, translated from the 
original (1740). John Parkhurst (b. 1728, d. 1797), an Anglican 
clergyman and distinguished Hebraist, represents the Hutchin- 
sonian animus to the points in his 4 Hebrew and English Lexicon,’ 
without points (London, 1762); but he had drunk as much at the © 
fountain of Capellus as of Hutchinson, and while sharing * 
Hutchinson’s typological views of the Scriptures, his dislike of 
the points and fondness for bizarre etymologies, he followed 
Capellus in using the ancient versions for critical purposes. 
Another Hutchinsonian, Norman Sievewright, a Scots Episcopal- 
ian, in 1764 tilted at the points in The Hebrew Text considered; 
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being observations on the novelty and self-inconsistency of the Massoretic 
scheme of pointing the sacred Hebrew Scriptures, etc. (Edin., 1764). 
In the main, Hutchinson’s interpretation of the Bible re- 
tarded the development of criticism. We mention the Hutchin- 
sonians here since they kept the Massoretic controversy alive. 
There were others of course with no discoverable Hutchinsonian 
tendencies, like David Jennings in his dissertation on the Hebrew 
language in his Jewish Antiquities (London, 1766), who kept 
pressing home the Anti-Massoretic teaching of Capellus. Thomas 
Lewis in his Origines Hebraeae (London, 1724), vol. 4, quoted 
by Boothroyd, argued — | 
that it is almost impossible to know the rules and use of the points without the 
grammar; and secondly, that the Hebrew grammar is chiefly founded upon the 
knowledge of the points, which makes it evident that those two things must 
have been invented near upon the same time. So the Jews learned grammatical 
principles from the Arabs and with that the Vowel-points. 


John Brekell in 1758 in his Essay on the Hebrew Tongue, besides 
being anti-Massoretic, was concerned “ to show that the Hebrew 
Bible might be originally read by Vowel-letters without the 
Vowel-points ”, without the fears of Johannes Isaac of an earlier 
day that “ he that reads the Scriptures without points is like a 
man that rides a horse without a bridle; he may be carried he 
knows not whither”. And Hutchinson and his Covenant of the 
Cherubim was surely a warning. In the eighteenth century, 
scepticism as to the antiquity of the traditional vocalisation of 
the Hebrew Bible led not only to the abandonment of the points, 
but to the devising after Masclef of various systems for reading 
Hebrew without points. This was the new turn the old contro- 
versy took. Reviewing the results of such systems, one feels that 
as Grammarians, the few remaining champions of the Vowel- 
points were the more reliable. Some scholars with new systems 
of reading were convinced that theirs was indeed the actual 
“true and antient manner of Reading Hebrew”, as was Dr. 
John Robertson. Philip Gell and Charles Wilson, professor of 
Hebrew in St. Andrews, were more modest. This last wrote a 
grammar in 17821 which was being used by Prof. William Moodie 


1In the same year (1782) appeared Cornelius pane Entrance into the Sacred 
Language, the as part of the original text and essential 
for its understanding. imputes Elias Levita’s views on the lateness of the introduction 
of the points to anti-Christian motives. Without the points, ay Bayley, the sense, 
vague aad opens a Sood-gue Roman Catholics 
su su bility Pope ”’. isan issue was not 
oven than 20 Gar Bayley was concerned | 

5 
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of Edinburgh twenty years later; and he claimed that Wilson’s 
hopes had been fulfilled as to the results. One can only wonder 
_ what the shade of James Robertson, who had upheld the grand 
antiquity of the points in Edinburgh some thirty years before, 
thought of it all. Wilson held that the true pronunciation of 
Hebrew was irretrievably lost, and lost long before the Septua- 
gint translators did their work. Not only had the Massoretes 
obscured the true pronunciation, not to speak of the meaning of 
Hebrew, but they had made the language too difficult for the 
clergy of the Church of Scotland of his day. So Wilson, modify- 
ing the French Grammarian Masclef’s system (itself apparently 
derived in essence from views attributed to Capellus), put forward 
his idea on how to read Hebrew. This amounted to recognising 
asafactthatn =a, n = ¢,* =i, 9 = 0,1 = u; for did not the 
Greeks regard these letters as vowels? It was very plausible, 
too plausible. Then, for short vowels, Wilson would have 
us insert 4 or e apparently indiscriminately. The result is 
_ of course somewhat quaint, God being, @ /a Wilson, Aleim (as 
He was also for Parkhurst) instead of Elohim. Prof. Wilson 
_ dogmatically asserted that the Piel and Pual are just. Rabbinic © 
conceits. It is a pity he did not know Arabic or on this point 
he might have had more respect for Massoretic tradition. His 
_ book is interesting as providing an early suggestion of the proper 
pronunciation of mn. The view that Jehovah was not the 
proper pronunciation had, however, been put forward by Capellus, 
and before him by Mercerus, who in the sixteenth century sug- 
gested Yahwe. A book like Wilson’s Grammar with its erroneous 
over-simplification only advanced Hebrew scholarship in bring- 
ing in a reaction in favour of the more orthodox study of Hebrew 
_ To carry the tale further would be tedious. From the cave 
of forgotten controversies we come suddenly into the daylight 
of the nineteenth century. In 1839, old MSS. were discovered 
in the Crimea with a very different system of vocalisation—the 
Babylonian supralinear vocalisation.1 The controversy had no 
longer -any meaning. The claims for the uniqueness of the 
Tiberian, from post-Rabbinic times even, were dispelled. In fact 
_ the Tiberian was known now to be a later system than the 
recently discovered Babylonian. In 1894 yet another system of 


1 Further Babylonian vocalised. MSS. in considerable numbers were discovered at 
the end of the nineteenth century in the Cairo Genizah. 
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vocalisation—the Palestinian (like the Babylonian a supralinear 
vocalisation)}—was discovered on some few MSS. fragments 
from the Cairo Genizah. This system was perhaps derived from 
the earliest form of the Babylonian vocalisation, this last itself 
being derived from the Nestorian Syriac vocalisation. The 
Tiberian sublinear vocalisation was in large measure an advance 
on the less complete Palestinian supralinear system which it 
ousted! ; in fact though the Babylonian system was elaborated - 
considerably, even it had to go down eventually before the — 
Tiberian. 

In connection with researches on the history of the Bible 
‘text and Massora, the work of C. D. Ginsburg last century will 
not be forgotten. Since then the scholarly world has had the 
benefit of the outstanding researches of Professor Paul Kahle. 
Prof. Kahle from his long study of the Cairo Genizah MSS. with 
Babylonian and Palestinian vocalisation has made plain the 
mystery of the history of the Massora and shown that the 
Tiberian system was the result of a long process and only by 
goo or thereafter displaced the other systems. 

While it is now clear that the pronunciation of Hebrew . 
varied somewhat from the time of Origen’s transliteration of the 
Hebrew in the second column of the Hexapla to the final fixing 
of the Tiberian system,’ the differences are not such as would 
affect the sense or interpretation of the Scriptures. In any case 
the Massoretes sought to fix the pronunciation as best they knew, 
and we have reason to believe that on the whole they did their 
work faithfully. They regarded, perhaps rightly, the pronuncia- 
tion of their day as slipshod; their own pronunciation was 
somewhat artificial, however. While in a few cases with rare 
words the Massoretes may have vocalized erroneously, or in a 
few cases deliberately altered the expression to avoid apparent 
blasphemy, by and large, modern scholars have not found them 
wanting. To-day when the value of the versions for textual 
criticism is recognised as a matter of course, when the Hebrew 
text is however still regarded as on the whole the most trust- 
worthy guide, though we no longer claim for its points or its 


1Cf. P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens and Masoreten des Ostens, vol. i, pp. 23-36. 
* Cf. Kahle’s important contribution in Baver and Leander’s Histor. Gram. der Hebr. 
H Bhar rt. It — that to some extent the grammar of Hebrew as pointed by 
atis¢ 
der xaveiten Kolumne der Hexapla des Origenes (Leipzig, 1943). 
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script or even in every instance its readings divine sanction, and 
when’ Protestant and Catholic scholars share those views, it is 
hard to believe that so many passions were roused, so many books 
penned and printed on a subject now apparently so obvious and 
for many, one fears, so uninteresting. 


First, that he was a Jew and not a Samaritane. Secondly, that he was bred at 
lIerusalem and not at Pambiditha. Thirdly, that he said Shibbeth and not 
Shibboleth. Fourthly, that he needed not the helps of Tiberias, meaning the 
points and Accents. But we who are not naturall lewes should be thankfull 
to God, because we have these helpes to further us in the reading (Exercitations 
Divine, res, by Mr. Iohn Weemes of Lathocker in Scotland). 


Joun 
of Leeds. 3 


1 The bearing of the ory of cotromeey om the doctrine ofthe Verba 
tion of Scripture should keep us from regarding it as trivial. 


‘ 


BOSTON OF ETTRICK 


In Scortann’s gallery of forgotten greatness none have faded so 
far into the shades as Thomas Boston who, though he spent most 
of his life in the lonely vale of Ettrick, won a national reputation 
which placed his work next to the Bible and Shakespeare. 

ton began his troubled life at Duns in the year 1676. 
He studied at Edinburgh University. Little is known of his life 
as a student except that he was a solitary, underfed fellow given 


_ to melancholy and faintness; his entire expenses for 1694 were 


£11. He secured a licence to preach in 1697 and remained a 
probationer for two years as he incurred the dislike of the 
heritors whose approval had to be won in those days before a 
call was forthcoming. Boston, penniless and unknown, yet 
independent and determined, refused to bow in the pulpit to 
them and continued to preach in a pointed manner wae was 


resented. 


Eventually, he was called to Simprin, now Rtnton: On the 


_ 6th December, 1699, he makes this characteristic entry in his 


journal: 


This day I went to Simprin for good and all. On Thursday the wagons 
with the furniture came from Duns; my father coming along on my horse. 
I took up house with him and Alison, my cousin, as servant. The manse being 
‘in ruins I settled in an old house in the west end of the town. Things being 
put in some order that night and the morrow, as I walked the floor, seeing 
myself in my own house, and thought that now I had it confirmed anew that 


wor}ily things are-greater in expecttion thet 


Simprin was out of the world; a small neglected parish of 
eighty-eight souls. Boston was often depressed but he resolved 
to formulate principles of study and pastoral supervision. With | 
very few books and almost no stimulus he applied himself to 
the most complex problems of life and religion. His days were 
brightened by his marriage to Catherine Brown of Barhill of 
whom he wrote: 


Whenever I saw her a thought struck through my heart about her being 
my wife. She was a woman of great worth whom I therefore passionately loved 
and inwardly honoured. A stately, beautiful comely personage, truly pious 
and under her personal distresses. During the time we have had 
have passed through a sea of trouble as yet not seeing the shore but afar off 
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Boston’s diary is a remarkable piece of self-revelation and it 
is difficult to understand why it is so little read to-day. Boston 
records every detail of his daily life 4nd thought with a twentieth- 
century frankness. An uneasy, troubled figure wrestling with 
the exquisite burden of existence emerges from its pages though 
he was hailed everywhere as a mighty preacher of sure things. 
We are shown the greatness and the narrowness of a gifted soul 
and are given a vivid picture of a powerful mental lie spent 
among the lonely hills of Border land. 

After eight years at Simprin, Boston was called to Ettrick. 
Boston, who subjected every action and thought to ruthless self- - 
criticism, plunged into a long session of deep analysis of his 
motives and finally decided to accept but was very quick to 
_ rebuke himself for being cheerful over the ppanng “B as 

the following entry shows: 


of 

- Was gone, my spirit straitened and in every way unfit for the work of the day 

and therewith came on a great darkness as to my éall to Ettrick and an uneasiness 

has been on my spirit most of this day with respect to my going to that place 

_ to minister to that people. The reason of this sad alteration I found in my 
misbehaviour of last night for Mr. Adam Milne coming up to see me at night 

_ I gave way too much to carnal mirth and laughter till 1 forgot my work and 
out of woeful self-confidence would not withdraw from him. It was no time 


for me to be so merry when my people were so sad. 


The parish of Ettrick has its centre in the upper sialon of 
Ettrick Water and the church is situated where the hills go 
higher and closer together. Though less renowned than the 
valley of Yarrow, Ettrick is not without its treasures of song and 
legend. It has served often as the setting of a Border ballad and 
battle. Apart from much improved roads and modern dwellings, _ 
the valley remains much as it was in Boston’s time and a pil- 
grimage to the old churchyard where Boston was buried is likely 
to prove a solitary one, for even to-day it is a remote region and 
in winter it is frequently sealed off from Selkirk, the nearest 
town eighteen miles away. 

Boston did not like his new parishioners. He described them | 
as “‘ naturally smart and of an uncommon assurance; self- 
conceited and censorious to a degree’’. Five — later ae liked 
them less and he wrote: 


In the visiting of the parish I am extremely discouraged. The ministry of 
this Church is like to die unlamented. I have no sympathy for many of my 
poeple I find myself in great dariger of melancholy and am 
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— 
extract from a sermon shows: 


Our parish is not great but our congregation is feeble. When I come into 
the Church and the worship is begun I will see some of you sitting and standing 
in the Churchyard in pairs. Some will spend a good part of the sermon about 
dykes. Aye, and go out of the Church at any hour and lie about the dykes 
crack. I cannot get you pleased with short enough preaching though some 
of you make it short enough what with your sleeping, what with your leaving 


thas gee ‘when ey . Weep over the 


than ye are aware of. We have made ourselves singular in our backwardness 
in the cause of God beyond all our neighbours. Take heed God make not an 
end as remarkable ere all be done. 


Despite this indifference Boston faithfully fulfilled all his 
duties. He drove his horse all over his scattered parish and 
himself to strenuous studies. The accentuation of the Hebrew 
Bible attracted his attention. These accents do not belong to 
the original; they were added centuries later as a guide to pro- 
nunciation, but Boston did not know this and he searched for 
years among these accents for a divine meaning. This was a 
futile dream and his book on the subject, published at Amster- 
dam,} is the most curious that ever came out of a Scottish manse. 
There was, however, another work, based on his sermons, over 
which Boston spent much time and thought. This was called 
Human Nature in its Four-fold State and it became a best-seller 
for a hundred years. In many a Scottish drawing-room and 
shepherd’s cottage the book lay beside the Bible. ~The Bible 
and Boston were considered inseparable. 

The work took twelve years of preparation and there were 
many delays in publication due to causes varying from the 
author’s diffidence to the Rebellion of 1715. Finally, a Treasurer 
of the City of Edinburgh, Wightman by name, a literary fop, 
took the work in hand and the story of his alterations and 
revisions is an amusing one though Boston did not think so as 
he rushed from Ettrick to Edinburgh to save his book from 
‘Wightman’ s folly in the printing presses. 


1 See Dr. Bowman's article in this issue, p. 62. 


you that your security and unconcernedness at this time is more dangerous 
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Boston believed that everything connected with this volume 
was the work of Providence. For him there were no natural 
causes. Every incident and circumstance was a sign of Divine 
wrath or approval. There can be little doubt that this strict 
and sometimes superstitious view of life helped to wear him out. — 
Yet it gave to dll his work a ring of convincing certainty which 
much impressed his readers. The Four-fold State is not only 
unread but unreadable to-day. Boston’s style, however, has 
attractions as Stevenson among others have found. It has a 
graphic and, occasionally, a Shakespearean quality. He warns 
the profligate that he cannot expect to “leap out of Delilah’s 
lap into Abraham’s bosom’’. He describes the soul assured of 
faith as “‘ like that babe in the ship-wrecke@’woman’s arms on ~ 
the plank, smiling amid the waves, unconcerned with the | 
hazard”. He'writes thus of his wife’s mental collapse: . 

_ "The roth day of May this year wasa day remarkable above many. . . being 
that wherein my wife was seized with that heavy trouble, which hath kept her 
all along since that time unto this day, in extreme distress, her imagination being 
vitiated in a particular point; and that improved and wrought by the grand 
adversary to her great disquietment; the which has been still accompanied with 
bodily infirmities and maladies, exceeding great and numerous. | 

A good example of his distinctive oratorical powers is his 
plea before the Commission to allow him to decline the call to 
Closeburn. The fame of the minister of Ettrick was now national 
and his church was becoming a place of pilgrimage. Many 
made long and arduous journeys to crowd into the little church 
by Ettrick Water and Boston, now on better terms with his 
people, had no wish to leave:. , 

It is with the utmost concern I see myself sisted to appear before this Com- 
mission of the General Assembly in a process for transporting me to the parish 
___ of Closeburn, having hoped that such an obscure person as I might have finished 
his course and ministry without being heard in such a judicatory. Moderator, 
when I consider how hard my work has been in the parish of Ettrick by reason 
of the divisive temper which has prevailed in that place, it fills me with confusion 
and terror to think I am in hazard of being thrown into a far hotter flame. | 
find myself so straitened that I cannot forbear to say with all deference to my 


- revered Judges that the transporting of me to Closeburn will in effect be a 
driving of me into a snare where, whichever way I turn, I must be broken. 


_ Boston was not an Assembly figure, though at the Assembly 
__ of 1729 he made a sensational appearance by being in a minority 
of one. He did not press his objection to the decision of the 
Church on a heresy case but the spectacle of one man standing 
alone in the Courts of the Church made a deep impression. 
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While Scotland rang with the story Boston urged on his horse 


through Peebles to Traquair and over the Paddy Slacks to 
Yarrow, Tushielaw and home to record conscientiously in his 


diary: 


mercy of God, no worse than I left. ee 

By reason of that pain in my back it was with ie shen 1 could change 
my sitting posture into an erect one. It been brought to this height by 


Simson [heresy] affair 


The‘crowds at Ettrick grew greater but Boston’s health 
declined, due, as we now know, to a vitamin deficiency. He 
preached to the end and, when he could walk no more, the 
people gathered under his manse window to hear his last words 
advocating his ruling passion—the need of self-examination — 
which he observed so constantly and so painfully and which 
he recorded in detail in the journal of his life. This private diary 
is of permanent worth since it offers us many fascinating glimpses 


of life and religion in rural Scotland in the early eighteenth 


century; it is a guide to Ettrick‘valley, full of vivid pictures of 
ways and customs long departed and, above all, it is the record 
of a man’s intense struggle with himself and, therefore, of abiding 
psychological value. 


 Wealkerburn, 
Peebleshire. 


A. G. Reexiz. 
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LUCRETIU 


Ir 18 difficult to estimate how many. ministers of religion are now in the habit 
of spending part of their spare time in studying the greater classical authors. 
Certainly the number of those who do so is smaller than it used to be. Little 
Latin is now required for an Arts Degree, and that little is not generally of a kind 
to inspire a wish to read more. Classical Greek is almost eliminated as a com- 
pulsory subject, except in certain Honours courses at the old Universities. 

These reflections have been promoted by the appearance of a monumental 
edition of the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius by Dr. Cyril Bailey. Nothing like 
it has been seen in English since Professor Jebb’s commentary on Sophocles which 
was published more than fifty years ago. It is gratifying that Lucretius has been 
chosen as a fit subject for such exhaustive and competent treatment. We hope 
that something of the same kind. may be done for Vergil, and, if such a wish is 
not too fantastic, for Euripides. Even school editions of these two authors are 
not now too easy to obtain. 

Munro’s Lucretius has long held its place as a standard work, but we feel 
‘that this new commentary will supersede it. It takes account of much recent _ 
work which has been done on the Epicurean philosophy and Lucretius in Italy, 
America and Germany. Its prolegomena on the life, philosophy, grammar and 
style of the author leave nothing to be desired. The translation which is given 
on the page opposite the original text is easier to read than that of Munro, and 
_ even gives the English reader some idea of the majesty of the original. 

It is interesting to see that some German commentators are as perverse in their 
treatment of a great Classical author as they are in their treatment of the New 
Testament. The suggestion that Lucretius was a freedman and a poor dependent 
of the family of Mummius is worthy to rank with the supposition that the Second 
Gospel was written by the adepts of an otherwise unknown mystery religion in - 
an obscure corner of Rome or that the Grasdriss of the Fourth Gospel was pro- 
duced by Judas Iscariot. 

As we cannot but feel that the decrease in the number of those among the 
clergy and other members of the educated classes who can and do read the greater 
Latin Classics is a misfortune, we welcome this new commentary and hope that 
it may do something to revive an interest in Latin and especially in the greatest 
of Latin poets. 

The enterprise of the Oxford Press in publishing such a book at such a time 
is much to be commended, and so is the great labour which the author has spent 
upon what has obviously been a congenial task. The continuance of the study of 
Latin beyond school or university standard brings its own reward, not only in the 
mental discipline involved in the study of such an author as Lucretius, but also 
in the insight which such reading gives into the mental and moral condition of 
the Western world just before the advent of Christianity. The great authors of 
Rome did not write for schoolboys. Boys are nevertheless compelled to study 
their writings, generally for the purpose of passing examinations, and, as they 
are written in a difficult foreign language, they are seldom received with the 
enthusiasm which Vergil inspired in Augustine and Plautus in Jerome. Even if 


1 Titi Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri vi. Edited with Critical 
Geil Hon ellow of Balliol 

Oxford. In three volumes. (Oxford : Clarendon Press Press ; London: Cumberlege. 

1947. 1,785 pp. Price 635.) | 
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appreciated by schoolboys 
_ by university students, they only yield their full meaning 
is especially true of Lucretius. © may repudiate his philosophy and still more 
his view of religion, but we cannot but be struck by the approximation between 
his presentation tation of the dat ks end. 


Lucretius a Roman. “ Epicurus’ mind seeks naturally the satisfaction of an abstract 
argument, Lucretius’ that of a complete illustration. Epicurus had indeed taught 
that argument about the unseen must be by inference from the seen, but he is 
often content to let his abstract conclusions rest alone. Lucretius is never happy 
without the visible demonstration of the parallel from the world of sense—sonne 
vides, comtemplator enim, etc,, and often he will dismiss the abstract proof in a 
on the concrete analogy ”’ (vol. i, p. 16). 

This perhaps implies no more than that Lucretius was a poet, while Epicurus 
was not; but to dwell so fondly on the analogy in the world of sense is at least a 
step in the direction of testing by measurement and experiment which has endowed 
modern physical science with the belief that it is coming closer and ever closer 
' to an understanding of the nature of things. - | 

Certainly the idea that space is limitless is much more vividly presented to 
the mind by the impressive illustrations given in Book I, lines 958-1007, than 
by the bare statement with ‘which it opens: 


Omne quod est igitur nulla ratione viarum 
Finitumst. 


be regarded as so far boundless, that a thunderbolt going for ever on its course 
never traverse it, or be any nearer reaching the end of its journey: 


Est igitur natura loci spatiumque profundi 
Quod neque clara suo percurrere fulmina cursu 
Perpetuo possint aevi labentia tractu 

Nec prorsum facere ut restet minus ire meando. 


We have only space here to quote the final illustration that the universe must 
can 


of the men of his own time is as calculated to purify the mind by pity and terror 
as anything in the Greek Tragedians, and in this he seems 
of thinking more closely than they do. H 
except incidentally, as in the famous pesage about the sscrifice of Iphianam and 
in his exordium to Venus, which is certainly not to be 

He uses no supernatural machinery to solve the perplexities of his plot or the 
riddle of the universe. He faces the world saw i i 
of capricious or immoral deities, but as the result of a force which he would have 
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In addition to the admiration which all who understand Latin must feel for 

his poetry we must admire his courage, his love of truth, as he saw it, his repudiation 
of ambition and war and his scathing denunciation of luxury and sensuality. 

In a striking sentence Dr. Bailey points out the difference between the way 
in which Epicurus and Lucretius presented their doctrine. Epicurus was a Greek: 
It is for the magnificence of his language and the power of his illustration 
that Lucretius is mainly read and enjoyed by the unscientific or unphilosophical 
reader. Dr. Bailey does well also to insist also on the precision and care with 
which he chooses his words, in spite of the poverty of his native tongue, of which 
he himself was so well aware, and which he did so much to remedy. An author 
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fain regarded 2s impersonal, but which he could not avoid referring to as“ Nature”, . 


In spite of his materialism, he is not insensible to the nobility of human nature, 
or to the pathos of the separation by death of beings who are capable of a pure 
mutual affection. He seems conscious that his attempt to comfort those who know 
that they must die by the thought that the dead are incapable of feeling is but 
the work of a “ miserable comforter ”’. 

Like Vergil, he is touched by.the feelings of the brute creation. His picture 
of a cow seeking for her calf which has been sacrificed on the altars of indifferent 
gods is quite as pathetic as the picture of the ox dying at the plough in the Georgics. 

Epicureans generally had the reputation of living up to the sentiment quoted 
by St. Paul: “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Many of them prob- 
ably deserved this condemnation, but we have good reason for thinking that the 
founder of the sect did not. We know too little about the life of Lucretius to 
say whether he practised the simple living that he so highly commended, but it 
is difficult to believe that he did not. There is a tradition that he committed suicide. 
It is late and ill supported, but there is nothing impossible in it. The Epicureans 
considered suicide as a remedy for those who could attain “ the absence of 
pain” "in no other way, Jun the Stok considered tan act by means of which 
_ the wise man might show that he was master of his fate. 

To the-wetls of post is not 
an aesthetic pleasure, but a moral tonic. He shames much of our easy-going and 
escapist attitude towards life. 

We do not know enough about his life to estimate how far he may be called 
an anima naturaliter Christiana, but, whatever the motive he suggests for action, 
there is a moral elevation in his writings which is rarely found elsewhere in Classical 
Literature. This is not supported by a somewhat hesitating faith in the moral 
| government of the universe, such as that which sustained Socrates, but which he 
preferred, if we are to trust Plato, to expound in the form of myths, like the myth 
of Er in the last book of the Republic. He does not speak conventionally of the 
Immortal Gods, as Cicero does, still less does he hold with Juvenal that man is 
dearer to the Gods than he is to himself and that it is better for him to allow the 
Gods to order his life than to strive himself after some imagined good. 
a5 He faces a universe in which “ there is no voice, nor any to answer, nor any 
_ that regarded”, but he does not advocate a reckless pursuit of pleasure with the 
object of forgetting the horrors of reality. He rather commends moderation in 
sensuous enjoyment, the casting away of ambition and the cultivation of the joy 
that may be obtained from innocent human relationships. 

Prevalent philosophy is fast becoming as materialistic as his. Men cultivate 
it, not as he did, as a deliverance from an intolerable bondage to fear in a universe 
ruled by capricious and cruel gods and given over to stupid and degrading super- 
stition, but many now rather find in it an escape from a moral code which has 
long been upheld by the sanctions of a very different type of religion, and by a 
belief not in gods who need nothing from us and can do nothing for us, but in a 
God who spared not His own’Son, but delivered Him up for us all. 

To men like Lucretius materialism provided a temporary remedy from a con- 
dition of things which was not unreasonably felt to be intolerable, a remedy which 
obviously only partly satisfied them. If any further light had been given them, 
they might well have welcomed it. The modern materialist turns his back, whether 
deliberately or not, on a light of whose existence he can hardly be unaware. To 
him it means “ total eclipse amid the blaze of noon” and irrecoverable darkness 
- without all hope of day, unless he is turned by some means from the path which 
he has chosen for himself. 

It is possible that the reading of the De Rerum Natura may be of some help 
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to us in dealing with such men. At any rate it shows us plainly what a difference 
the coming of Christ made to human thought. It gave for the first time to serious- 
minded men like Lucretius a religion which rested on something better than tradi- 
tion and conjecture, and one which they could accept without abandoning their 
nationality, or violating their moral consciousness. Many such men, as, for example, 
Origen and Augustine, did accept Christianity partly for this reason. However, 
where the moral sense is embryonic, or, worse still, dead, Christianity as a theoretical 
system can make little appeal. If it is to have any appeal at all, it must be through 
personal contact with Christian life and behaviour. When Christ was accused, 
says Origen, He answered not 2 word. He is still assailed by false witnesses, yet 
He continues silent, and places His defence in the lives of His genuine disciples. 
. P. V. Nunn. 
Stockport, 
Cheshire. 


MORAL JUDGMENTS IN HISTORY? 


Tue sub-title gives the clue to the character of this book, which is intended, not 
to retell the story of t of the Netherlands against their Spanish overlord, 
but to contribute to discussion of the permissibility of moral judgments in 
the writing of history. The idea that history is a purely objective narrative of facts 
is not new. It was known to Thucydides. But since Ranke it has been stressed 
anew in the interests of the claim of history to be a “science, no more and no 
less’. But there are facts and facts; facts which merely happen and facts which 
matter. Only the latter are appropriate to history. But estimates of the significance 
of facts are value-judgments, and, if value-judgments are admitted at all, as they 
must be, it is difficult to exclude moral judgments. Dr. Cadoux maintains that 
there is a perennial standard. of good and evil by which the actions of historical 
characters may be judged, and that the historian has the right and the duty to 
tolerance. 


At any rate it is certain that historians do pass moral judgments and the present- 
day tendency is to indulge in extreme revaluations, the process known as debunking 
the idols and whitewashing the villains of history. Here Dr. Cadoux encounters 
the most pervasive of revaluations, that operated in the interests of Romanism, 
which as he shows in great detail has recently found a remarkable welcome in 
The Times Literary Supplement. For this propaganda the character of Philip of 
Spain is quite central and many books have appeared with the express purpose 
of presenting him as a much maligned benevolent and upright man and monarch. © 
Wh two off thats Dr. Cadouz principally One, by a certain Dr. 
Walsh, received extravagant praise in the Literary Supplement (greatly modified 
on second thoughts) and has since been dismissed by two reputable authorities 
as unworthy to pass as. serious history. The other, by an Oxford don, belongs to 
an altogether different class, but is marked by the curious and inexplicable inability 
of some Englishmen to sympathise with the Netherlanders in their struggle for 
liberty against an alien and absentee overlord who chanced to have inherited — 
dominion over them. Very patiently, with studied courtesy and moderation, but 
also with the necessary firmness, Dr. Cadoux deals with these two works regarded 
as revaluations, and points out that the moral judgments expressed by their authors 
diverge from standards that are accepted by normal conscientious people who 
are cognisant of the facts. This must have been tedious work, particularly in the 
case of Dr. Walsh, whose book hardly deserved so much attention. But it is im- 
portant work too. Dr. Cadoux is to be congratulated on his courgge in defending 


ils ; etherlands. Moral in History. 
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what is too often scornfally referred to as the Whig view of history. He has earned 
of a case which has seemed in danger of going by default. We this book will 
_ be widely studied; and will our Dutch friends take note that the ish-speaking 


world has not wholly turned its back on Motley? 
| Tue Eprtor. 


REVELATION AND REASON? 


Tue aim of this massive »e'wme of 430 large and closely printed pages is to formulate 
' and defend the Chri-ias doctrines of Revelation and of Faith whereby Revelation 
_ is apprehended. It «i +-aponds to the sections of epistemological and apologetical 
Prolegomena usually »*: ned to systematic expositions of Christian doctrine; and 
naturally falls into two »arts. The first part deals with the nature of Revelation, 
the concept and the faci; ‘he second defends the truth of the Christian Revelation 
against doubts and opp« ing theories. Dr. Brunner takes credit for presenting 
his subject in this particular order. “ We do not begin our enquiry with reason 
and then work ep to Revelation, but a0 « believing Church we begin oar enquiry 
with Revelation and work outwards to reason.” 
While it has been common to limit the doctrine of Revelation to « doctrine’ 
of the verbal inspiration and divine authority of the Bible, Dr. Brunner denies 
that the two things are identical. He takes seriously the distinction between Revela- — 
tion and Inspiration (recognised, ¢.g., by Charles Hodge) and seeks to go back 
Acts of God in Creation and in History, especially in the history of Terael and 
pre-eminently in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Just as, ¢.g., 
the confessional standards of the Church 
itself points back to what God has actually done for 
He claims in this wa to return to the Biblical 


perennial antagonists 
The book, it need hardly be sid, is admirably translated and is « pleasure to 
Tue Epitor. 


TRANSMISSION OF THE FAITH? 


A constant and vital function of the Church is the transmission of Christian faith 
and life to its own young people and to those who are outside. All over the world — 
it is only. partially succeeding. 


- 2 Dr. Cadoux died on 16, 1947. 

Brunner ranslated Press. net. 
1947- 156 pp. tos. 6d. net: 


rediscovered by the Reformers. He hopes also thus to open the way to the under- 
standing of the Christian faith and the authority of Scripture for those who cannot 
now accept the doctrine of verbal inspiration. Those who have no such difficulty 
need not, perhaps ought not to, attempt this book. It is not addressed to them, 
and is in places a little untender to them. But if they can bear charitably with 
this, they should find that Dr. Brunner reaches the same answers to the central 
doctrinal questions as they do, however his working out of the answers may differ 
from theirs. At all events, all can profit from the Second Part with its criticism of 
naturalism, historicism, rationalism and the various _ isms which are. 
the 


afield, in 


later : 

Israel of the Old Testament and in later Judaism, for the Jews have 
been notoriously successful in the preservation of their faith and culture. 
primitive communities may have something to teach us for they seem to have the 
secret of self-perpetuation. Mr. Phillips therefore proposes to survey the process 


on “The Church as the Mission to Britain ”’. : 

The book presents an arresting challenge to all missionary thought to-day, 
and its views are not likely to be universally accepted. It is useful and suggestive 
to compare the Christian mission with the transmission of a culture-pattern, but 
it can lead to excessive emphasis upon externals such as symbolic customs and 
rituals. There is value and maybe profound justification for thinking of “ our- 
selves as the Tribe of Christ”, but there is at least as much justification for thinking 
of ourselves as Secta Christi, His Personal following, with something more intimate 
to impart than a culture-pattern. In the best ages the Expansion of Christianity 
has been due to direct evangelism. Customs, traditions and rituals have not always 
been so meaningful as is here assumed. Still it is well that we should be reminded 
of their potency as instruments in building up the faithful. 

Tue Eprror. 
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The Anglican Tradition in the Life of England. By A. T. P. Williams, Bishop 
of Durham. (S.C.M. Press. 1947. 128 pp. 6s. net.) 
Ir was fitting that Mr. E. A. Payne’s Free Church Tradition in the Life of England 
should have its Anglican counterpart, and this is now admirably supplied by the 
Bishop of Durham. While rightly calling attention to the continuity of the post- 
Reformation Church of England with the Mediaeval Church, Dr. Williams holds 
_ that “ there is nothing that goes near to justify any general inclusion of pre-Refor- 
mation history in an account of the Anglican tradition”. He therefore begins 
with the Elizabethan Church and follows its fortunes through the centuries down 
to the present day. This is however not simply “another short history of the 
Church of England” but an “ historical essay” in which the many and varied 
movements within Anglicanism are surveyed and judicially appraised. Into 120 
odd, he- of the ical scholarship, but with 
such mastery and literary skill that interest never flags. The Anglican communion 
is and always has been richly diversified. Those who seek the justly proportioned 
picture of the whole will find it here. ? 
Die Orthodoxe Kirche des Ostens in oekumenischer Sicht. By Stefan Zankow. 
(Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich. 1947. iv, 114 pp. 4-50 Swiss francs.) 
Six lectures by a professor of the University of Sophia, delivered in the Universities 
of Zarich, Berne, and Geneva, and dealing with: (1) the present situation 
of the Orthodox Churches, (2) characteristics of the Orthodox Church, (3) its 
relation to other Christian Churches, (4) the unity of the Church, (5) the Catholicity 
of the Church, (6) the Ecumenical position and perspective. 
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light may naturally be sought from history, from the Apostolic Age pre-eminently 
of culture-transmission from its simplest to its most comp ori nd especially 
in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, in order to discover what instruments have been 
effective. In so doing he manages to present the Biblical and the ecclesiastical 
history from a fresh angle, with a wealth of scholarship, and insight gained from 
much missionary experience. An interesting chapter (vii) discusses the question, 
Did the Church “ sag down ” after the Apostles? and contains a very just revision 
of the view propounded by Harnack and popularised by Campbell Moody. The 
results of the survey are summed up in chapter xi and are then applied to mission 
/ in Africa, China and India. In conclusion there are valuable reflections 


